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Surf caste? 
Ernie Klack 


has a prize catch 
already . . . Carter^ 
knitted boxer shorts 


Ernie puts in many a plug for 
Carter's new knit boxer shorts. His 
enthusiasm is understandable if 
you just cast a glance at their 
trim lines. These comfortalA 
cotton knit shorts fit a man pM 
fectly — and they look iti (They' * 
also won a staunch champion 
in wife Irma since they never 
need a moment's ironing.) Take 
the word of fisherman Klack: 
makesurethenext boxers you net 
are knit— by Carter’s of course. 


Ernie Klack is any guy who wears Carter's knitted boxer shorts and considers it uncivilized (and uncomfortable) to wear am other kind. 



KNITS EVERY UNDERWEAR STYLE — 
BRIEFS . . . T-SHIRTS . . . ATHLETIC SHIRTS 


FOULARD PRINT Knit Boxers, $1.75 ... at these and other tine stores: ATLANTA, 
Muse’s • BALTIMORE. Hut3ler's ■ BOSTON, Jordan Marsh Company —all stores, 
Kennedy’s. Inc. — all stores. CHARLOTTE, N. C.. J. B. Ivey Co, • CLEVELAND. The 
May Company & branches • DENVER. May — D. & F. ■ HARRISBURG. Pomeroy’S 
HUNTINGTON. WEST VA.. The Anderson Newcomb Co. - INDIANAPOLIS. L. StrBoS* 
& Co. • LONG BEACH, Buftum’s • NEWARK, Hahne & Co. • NEW HAVEN J. Jonoso" 
& Sons • NEW YORK. B. AUman & Company, Wallachs (14 stores in greater New York). 
Franklin Simon • PATERSON. N. J,. Meyer Brothers • PHOENIX. UoldwOtef'* 
POUGHKEEPSIE. The Wallace Company • SALT LAKE. Z.C.M.I. - .SAVANNAH, 
Morris Levy’s • SPOKANE. The Crescent • ST. LOUIS. Scruggs Vandervoorl F -mBY 
WASHINGTON. O.C., Raleigh Haberdasher ■ WILMINGTON, Kennard’s 




New! Tires that double 
drive-wheel mileage! 


Yes ! Df)ul)le the mileajre ! Twice as much as you pet 
from ordinary truck tires on drive wheels! 

^\'e call this new truck lire the Super Cross-Rib. 
And with it come many advances in tire design. 
Example: “Dual compoundinj?.'’ This brings 
together a soft, resilient inner tread with a super- 
toughened outer tread for long mileage. Heat 
buildup is lower and tire body life is longer. 


^\'e redesigned the tread, too. Its depth is GO'r 
greater than that of ordinary tires, with a center 
groove which has many more biting edges. That 
means better traction — sideways, as well as for- 
ward and backward. 

Anytime you can get double the mileage of another 
tire, you’re way ahead. Super Cross-Rib is the way. 
CfOo<lyear. Akron Ifi, Ohio. 


MORE TONS ARE HAULED ON GOODYEAR TRUCK TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 


GOODYEAR 




TheTR4; 


IT WON ITS FIRST MEDAL STANDING STILL 


m triumph's new sports car won its first gold medal 
only six days after its introduction. A first prize for 
coachv/ork at the famous Earls Court Show, London. The 
TR-4 took this one standing still. No wonder. For a mere 
$2849;" the TR-4 gives you leather bucket seats, thick 
carpets, an ingenious and completely rain-proof top, new 
roll-up windows... and a collection of luxuries you used to 
find only in marques costing thousands more. How will the 
TR-4 do on the road? Let’s put it this way: its companion, 


*PO.E.p’ui mil andV m:!! lull Slctkiij k.gkii n «<t( t(iNli'<'^r<i«t|k ViivCii'M*;. 
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the TR-3, won more silverware from rallies than any other 
car in history. The TR-4 has even more power— plus higher 
torque, wider track, more sensitive steering, synchromesh 
in alJ forward speeds. So stand backi As for fun; the TR-4's 
responses are much brighter and quicker than any ordinary 
car's possibly could be. And it's quite a feeling when you're 
going 40, to know you could be doing 110. Ask one of the 
50,000 U.S. Triumph owners. Better yet, get a test drive at any 
of the 650-plus Triumph dealers In all 50 states and Canada. 

rz:r\ 
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Next week 

THE TOP 2S college basketball 
teams in Ihc nation start com- 
peting for ihc NCAA title next 
week. Ray Cave scouts them 
all anti predicts winners in the 
early-round regional games. 


GOLDEN GLOVES tourna- 
menls are the hopes of young 
boxers, the chance to test am- 
bition in the arena. Six pages 
of color pictures take you into 
this oddly appealing world. 


THE WINTER ROAD north- 
ward to Alaska is traveled by 
Dolly Connelly, who finds on 
it risk, adventure and an ulti- 
mate satisfaction most Amer- 
icans have long forgotten. 
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Only Ihe true 
Chionfi from Italy 
b«afs this seal. 


BERTOLLI 

CHIANTI CLASSICD 




Every bottle of 
Bertolli Chianti 
Classico bears the 
official seal and 
registry number of the 
true Chianti district — 
Tuscany . . . Bertolli 
authentic Chianti . . , 
light, dry and 
mellow . . . for 


gefiuiVie enjoyment. 


Play Duplicate Bridge 
AT HOME WITH 
CHARLES GOBEN’S 
Home Duplicate Kit 



Hnjoy the fun .ind competition of real tour- 
nament bridge, have exciting bridge parties, 
improve your game, tool Complete acces- 
sories for 2 to 4 tables. . at leading stoics. 
anothei GOREN feature by 


Heines Publishing Company 

Minneapolis t, Minn. 

Goren Autographed Bridge 
Cards— exciting TV design, 
PLUS Goren Point Count 
Booklet. 

double-decks for ^ 



Special! LIMITED TIME OFFER 

Get BOTH the Goren cards and Duplicate 
ICii for only S5.00, postpaid. Order today from 

BRIDGEMASTERS 


1042 Northside Dr., N. W., Atlanta 18, Go. 
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Sail to Alaska through the famous "Inside Passage” 


20 DAYS * 789 ' FROM NEW YORK 

APPROXIMATELY 

Travel across Canada to Vancouver, B.C. by Canadian 
NATIONAL Railways. Stop en route at Jasper Park 
Lodge, “Showplace of the Canadian Rockies.” Sail the 


scenic Inside Passage on the luxurious S.S. Prince 
George. See Prince Rupert, Ketchikan, Wrangell, 
Juneau and Skagway . . . “The Flower City of Alaska.” 
For reservations, see your travel agent. Or, for descrip- 
tive literature, mail the coupon today. 



*lncludM trtnsportilion, tax. sptciried 
meals end accommodations, and si|htsatin|. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS 
630 Fifth Avenue, Dept B, 

New York 20. N.Y. 

FIsast send ms Informition about the (allowing: 
□ Alaska Tour □ Other Meple Leal 
Vicstions 


NAME. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS 


o\j 


ADDRESS 

CITY/ZONE STATE. 
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Overlooking All. Mansfield from the top of Spruce Peak at Stowe, Vt 


For a better way to take care of your nest egg 
talk to the people at Chase Manhattan 


So manyothcnvise well-ordered people 
unaccountably lose their touch u'hcn 
the subject is personal investments. 

If you’re letting investment cares 
compete with the quiet hours— don’t. 
Get hold of The Chase Manhattan 
Bank's Personal Tmst Division right 
away and let it take over. 

Such nuisance details as stock rights 


and record keeping, call dates and cou- 
ponsare Chase Manhattan’s dish of tea. 

And. if you're interested, the Per- 
sonal Trust Division will also go out 
of its way to act as your Executor and 
Trustee, advise you on your invest- 
ments and plan your estate with you 
and your lawyer. 

You can talk to the Personal Trust 


Division by phone at LL 2-2222 or 
arrange a meeting by mail addressed 
to 1 Chase Manhattan Plaza, N. Y. l5. 

THE Q 

CHASE 
MANHATTAN 
BANK 
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Starting now get ready to 
change your ideas about boats 


We did, by discarding everything but the proved fundamentals of boat de- 
sign— by taking a fresh look at modern materials and advanced methods of 
building boats with them, The result is the OMC 17 Deluxe— first complete 
three-point inboard runabout ever designed for family boating ! 

Your passengers will be quick to tel! you that they prefer this boat that 
doesn’t ship water on any quarter, in any maneuver . . . that won't tip on 
water or land . . . that banks less than ten degrees in turns, without skidding 
. . . that gives five adults (and ail their weekend gear) a far smoother ride 
than they can get in any conventional V-bottom boat— at thirty miles an 
hour, or more ! 

This is the boat that makes boating everything you ever wanted it to be! 
That's quite a promise— but the OMC 17 Deluxe is quite a boat! Turn the 
page and see. 


THE NEWEST BOAT EVER BUIITI 


OOMC BOATS ... A Division of Outboard Marine Corporation • Waukegan, Illinois 



jj Starting now get set to command 

seventeen feet of new ideas ! The control center 

- 1 , of the OMC 17 Deluxe extends an Irresistible invitation to take command. Its back-lighted instrument panel 

contains speedometer, tachometer, ammeter, fuel gauge, oil level and engine heat warning lights, cigarette 
lighter and rudder direction indicator. Switches control the power operated, tilting windshield (tempered safety 
glass I), electric windshield wiper, power tilt of the stern drive unit, operation of bilge pump and ventilation 
blower, running lights and horn. 

Electric power shifting and throttle are combined in a single-lever control. One hand gives you easy, positive 
shifting from forward through neutral to reverse and back to forward without stopping in neutral. Surrounding 
five luxurious molded foam seats are compartments and lockers to stow all your gear, even skis. The smart 
convertible top protects the entire cockpit. This roomiest of runabouts gives you more usable space than 
many boats of greater length. A boarding ladder, fire extinguisher, all deck hardware-just about everything 
you need except fuel— is standard equipment. Let’s go onl 



Starting now go 


on a new kind of HEY! ride 


First stern drive with fuel irtjectionl Fuei-savmg fuel- 

injection works its miserly magic best in two-cycle engines. That's why this quiet, compact 80 horse- 
power FI-90 saves you up to 30 per cent in fuel over most other engines, and gives you faster take-offs 
plus a far more favorable power-to-weight ratio than bulky four-cycle engines. You know it’s dependable 
because Outboard Marine Corporation products are synonymous with dependability. 

There is plenty more to make an owner feel good, Built-In flotation makes the CMC 17 Deluxe virtually 
unsinkable. Ruggedly built of reinforced plastic, it is as maintenance-free as a boat can be. Its stern 
drive takes you where conventional inboards can’t travel. Oil Is metered to the engine automatically— 
no mixing oil and gas! 

The OMC 17 Deluxe is going places fast . . . but it isn't everywhere yet. Watch for its announcement 
In your newspaper— or write for a brochure and the name of your nearest dealer. 

(Currently available only east of the Rockies.) 




PDMC eOATS ... A Division 




THE NEWEST BOAT EVER BUILTI 



is the proud owner of a 1962 Lone Star Boat entitled to all the following privileges and pleasures: 
1. The smoothest ride in outboaidingl Only the world's largest manufacturer ot aluminum and fiber- 
glass boats could offer so much more performance per dollar. 2. New fitness and fun! Lone Stars are 
fully equipped for a variety of water sports ... have plenty of room for gear and storage without 
crowding passengers. 3. New friends everywhere! You’ll find Lone Star boats on every waterway in 
America ... every owner just as satisfied that he got the best boat (pram or cruiser) (or his money! 
4. Easy storage, virtually no maintenance! Park your boat in the backyard on its Lone Star trailer... 
ready to go when you are! S. Helpful, marine-wise dealers coast to coast! Let your nearest Lone Star 
dealer arrange low cost financing on the '62 model of your choice. Look him up in the Yellow Pages. 



BACKGROUND, 18' IMPERIA tiberglass 
outboard cruiser with (old-back wind- 
shield, flying bridge, canopy and pilot 
seat. 


FOREGROUND. 15' DEAUVILLE fiberglass 
runabout with spring cushioned forward 
seats (upholstered rear seal optional). 






NOW CHICAGO COMES 
INTO OUR FOLD! 


Alitalia announces the first direct jet flights 
from Chicago to both Milan and Rome! 


Beginning April 5th* you can reach either Milan 
or Rome on a single Super DC-8 Rolls-Royce jet 
flight from Chicago. No transfers, no complica- 
tions, no misplaced baggage. Two flights a week 
until April 29, increasing to three for the summer 
season. Connections throughout most of Europe 
by Alitalia Caravelle Jets. 


Alitalia is the more European way to jet to Europe. 
You enjoy famed Winged Arrow Service-attention 
that is not just a duty or a habit, but a pleasure. 
Your Travel Agent can tell you all about Alitalia’s 
new Chicago service and help you plan that long- 
awaited trip to Europe. Or simply give us a call. 



Atm INFS 

2 EAST MONROE STREET » FRANKLIN 2-7040 
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THE SOCK THAT STAYS UP AS LATE AS YOU DO 

ADLER Introduces the good-tempered cotton sock. Nothing ever gets it down. With stripes at the 
top and reinforced with nylon, it’s a white sock that sticks to you the way your little brother 
used to. Pictured, the Alpine with the new Shape-Up leg. *1.00. the adks coM*ANv,eiNc>HNATi m.ohio 
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BUILT BY KAVOT, INC., MANKATO. MINN. 

POWERCO BY A 40 HP EVINRUOE LARK IV 

boat built on a pontoon hull by Kayot, Inc., and powered 
by a -iO hp Evinrude Lark with remote push-button gear- 
shift control. 


Join US down on the levee at 
Evinrude’s Boat Show exhibit 


SHOWBOAT 




See the EVINRUDE SIIOWROAT, a rollicking river boat 
built strictly for fun with a Mark Twain flavor. It’s a 
boat for people who like people . . . who like the water and 
social entertainment rolled into one. It’s a practical pleasure 


The paddlewheels are there for fun instead of function. 
Rut, you’ll enjoy the pleasant sound and picturesque sight 
of water cascading off the turning paddles. There's an 
efficient grill, built into the pilot house, big enough to cook 
steaks for a boat load of guests. 



BOATING IS HERE! 


Newest advance in pleasure boat power is Evinrude’s push-button 
electric gearshift. Just push a button to go forward . . . one for 
reverse . . . one for neutral . . . with independent throttle control 
just the way it is on your automobile. Nothing could be simpler, 
surer, smoother. 

See the world’s mo.st versatile pleasure power in 10 models . . . 
from 3 to V-4 75 hp . . . with features like automatic choke . . . fool- 
proof, fixed-jet carburetion . . . thermostat-controlled cooling . . . 
quiet, cushioned, sound-sealed power. Even finger-touch electric 
motor tilting is available on the 75 hp Starflite models. 
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You can have a Volvo-Penta Aquamatic installed 
in your present boat by any authorized Volvo-Penta dealer. 
VOLVO IMPORT INC., 452 Hudson Terrace, Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 


VOLVO-PENTA 

AQUAMATIC 

travels in the 
smartest circles... 


AQXJAlVfAXIC 

THE INBOARD ENGINE 
WITH THE OUTBOARD DRIVE 


More anrf more boating enthusiasts have made 
the big change to the Aquamatic ... the famous 
power pack with the dual personality! This neat, 
sweet compact instaHation offers all the style, 
economy, safety of the inboard engine 
while bringing you all of the out- 
board's maneuverability and versatility. 

What's more, you save over half 
the fuel costs of a comparable outboard 
motor and need no oil mixture. Only the 
Aquamatic has fuel economy 
certified by NASCAR. 

The Aquamatic is counterbalanced 
on a high, full transom . . . protects 
you from swamping in a following 
sea . . . increases the safety of off- 
shore cruising. It tilts, trails, 
beaches . . . idles coolly hour 
after hour . . . darts away when 
you hit the throttle. The Aquamatic 
is the biggest single change in the 
concept of boating power. 
Discover it! You'll want to make 
the big change too. 
AVAILABLE IN TWO POWER OPTIONS . . . 

80 HP and 100 HP. 


These famous boat builders 
factory-install the Volvo-Penta Aquamatic; 

Aluma Crtit • ArXansai Traveler • Barbour • Beriram 
Century • Coronet • Cruisert. Jnc. • Culler • Dorseil • Dunptiy 
fabu{ias • Glasspac • Glastron ■ G S W ■ Grumman ■ Hydrodyne 
Larson • Lyman • Owens ■ Penn Van • Sabre Craft - SXee-CraM 
Thompson. «,y. • Thompson, Wis. • V20 Alim Marine • Whil-Crall. 
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The ink has faded on this 49-year-old letter from Ezra Fitch to his 
customers, hut his remarkable policy is very much alive today. 

Imagine a store 
tliat still treats von 
like this! 


O N I'cbruary I}, 1913, Ezra EilcU, one of 
(he founders of Abercrumhic C~ Filch, 
jorote lo hi.'! cu.%toineYs: "'riic policy ol our 
lioiisC is to make every tiisloiiier a salisficti 
customer. In Tact, 1 go lurther. I want the 
li ietidsliij} ol cnciAone who jmrchascs from 
us, no nniuer wheihcr it be a ilo/en fisiihooks 
or a SI ,b<)0 gun. rhereloi e my one pm j)ose is 
lo please those wlio place their ttjnfKlence in 
us. I tiy lo give lliem, in return, a little more 
than they expert. 

“Oin (ii.st aim in the manufadurc and 
selection of all goods is to be sure that the 
idea is t ight, that the at tit le tvill work right 
and lliai the tjuality will be bcyoiul question. 
Our next tiiin is to sell these goods at as low 
a price as possible. 

■'ll ilie sertice we gi\c you is not all yoit 
tliink it ought to be. if the (|uality or wear 
of tlie goods jrurchased tlocs not meet your 


expectation, or if \ou finil iltai what you get 
is not what you thought it tvould he, I ask as 
a favor that you write me, jrersonally, and I'll 
sec that you are satisfied. This is the service 
tve rendei our customers in tlic store, and it 
is the same service we will gi\e you \vho live 
tit a tlistancc when you order by mail . 

“If you tletil with this house, I want you to 
be saiislieti, and 1 tell sou ihtii il sou are not, 
it will be your own fault. I sltiiul behind 
escrytliing in our stoic because 1 believe in it. 
^'<ni luive my pledge that svhat you have 
ortlcred is what you want unless you make a 
mistake in orilering: and even if you do make 
a misttike, no m.itier what yt)u tio, in wliai 
htippcns, il sou svill write me a jjcrsonal letter 
about it, 1 will see that you are saiisfieil." 



.\t Abercrombie & Fitch, sve continue to serve you as .Vlr. Fitch promised 
so long ago. Today the man to svrite to is John H. Ewing, our president. 
C.ome in and browse around. Or svrite for our new Camp Tackle catalogue. 
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What do they have in common? 


the uncommon motor \V, oil! 


These two people are obviously difTerenl in many respects 
— but they ito have one thing in common . . they cure 
about the motor oil they use. That means they demand the 
fiiieu — and get it — in Woli's HiisD, The uncommon qual- 
ity of WoLf 's Hr\D results from the fact it is lOOCi Pure 
Pennsylvania. Tri-F..\ refined three important exiru steps 
for maximum lubricating efficiency, and scientifically 
fortified to clean as it lubricates. Give your car the finest 
engffjc prolcclion monc\ can htiy — in'-ixi on M'otf'.s 
"finest of the fine" premium quality motor oils. 
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Chicago’s Luxury Hotel 






Dfive-ln Parking • Restaurant and Lounge 
Private Meeting and Banquet Rooms 
For reservations or brocfiure. contact 
Ute/I International, your local travel 
agent, or write 
EXECUTIVE HOUSE 
Pept. SI. 71 E. WacVer Dr.. Chicago. M. 
Financial 6-7100 

A. M. QUARLES. General Manager i 
Executive House • W.’ishmglon.O-C- 
Executive House Amonian .■ 

% Scoilsda/e. Ar/r. •• 


POWERBOAT 

RESULTS 

1961 American Power Boat 
Association champions 

UNLIMITED INBOARDS 

OFTROiT MtMORUi; Ciiilc V. Diiscr Bill 
Cantrell. Ossner W. D. Gale. Ine.. June 
24 in fViroit. 

niAMOM) <1 p: Cvnturi 21. Driser Bill 

Muncey. Owner W Rhodes. July 22 in 

Coeiir d'Alene, Idaho. 

c.oi i> ci'P; Ccnliu i 21 . Driver Bill Miin- 

eey. Owner W. Rhodes, August 2b in 

Reno. 

c.oxtRNOR S iROPHv: Ct’iiiiiiy 21. Din- 
er Bill Muncey, Owner W. Rhodes. Sep- 
tember .^Oin Madison. Ind. 
tIARMSWORIH IROPMS: Sll/>l’rlf\l III. 
Driver Bob I layvvard. Owner J. I homp- 
son. August 5 in Picton. Oni. 
pRislutsT's cup: Ci-nitiry 21. Dnver 
Bill Muncey. Owner VV. Rhodes, Sep- 
tember 16 in Washington, D.C. 
siiviR Clip: V/n.v litmihal. Driver Ron 
Musson. Owner Ole Bardahl. September 
10 in Detroit. 

INBOARD 

//<•/</ in San Oivva. Calif.. Aui;n\i 2S 27 
280 Hydro: Allan Ford. Oakland. Calif. 
266 Hydro: Mike Waters. Los .Angeles. 
225 Hydro: Denton Denny. Oakland. 
Calif. 

145 Hydro: Billy Schumacher. Seaitle. 
1.15 Hydro: Wayne Thompson. Reseda. 
C.ilif. ' 

OUTBOARD 

//<•/</ in DcpiH’. III., September 13- IS 
Class A Hydro: Dave Berg. Minneapolis. 
Class B Hydro; Chuck Simon, LaSalle. 
Ouebcc. 

Class C Hydro: MclCooper. Albany. Ga. 
ClassCScrvice Runabout I: Waller Mar- 
tin, W oodlands, Quebec. 

Class C Service Runabout II; Robert 
Laland. Quincy, III. 

Class C Service Hydro I; Henry Wag- 
ner. Fresno. Calif, 

STOCK OUTBOARD 

tielil in Gunlcmville. .Ala., .Aagii.'H 23-27 
JU Class Runabout; JelTrcy Greco. Mi. 
Carmel. Pa- 

AU Class Runabout: Edwin W'lilf. Am- 
iiyville. N-Y. 

HU Class Ruiuibouf Ron Hcdlund, Wil- 
mette. III. 

CU Class Runabout: Keith Slippich, 
Milwaukee. 

Class A SUKk Hydro: Don Christy. Bal- 
timore. 

Class B Stock Hydro; JelV Frit/. Yuma. 
Ari/- 

Class C Slock Hydro: Bob Brown, Mi- 
ami. 

Class D Stock Hydro; Dick O'Dea. Pat- 
erson, N.J. 


Mil) 





To women who love men who love sharp cheddar flavor! 


It’s a wise lass who brings her lad Mac Laren’s, 
the cheddar club cheese that’s magnificently sharp. 
Mac Laren’s is made of natural cheese (not proc- 
essed). “Club” means aged Cheddars have been 
blended so they’re spreadable. That able Scots- 
Canadian, Alex Mac Laren, created this cheese in 


1891. It is, we believe, the oldest brand of cheddar 
club cheese sold in North America. Now— with all 
the quality of auld— it’s here for all sharp cheese- 
lovers in handy 10-oz. sticks. If you insist on cooking 
with it, write for the Mac Laren’s Gourmet Recipe 
Leaflet. Kraft Foods^ Department SI, Chicago. 



Mac Laren's 

Imperial 

CHSOAfCUieHEOE-SKAV 


Canadian-born in 1891, 
mighty sharp and 
spreadable 



The butler did it. . . 

He made the martinis dryer than ever before. Changed butlers? No. Changed gins! Changed 
to Seagram's.Thegindryed by nature till all the sweetness and perfumery are gone— till it turns 
a light amber dry. That’s the ultimate in dryness. The ultimate in gins! The one and only. 

SEAGRAM'S EXTRA DRY GIN-IT BELONGS WITH GRACIOUS LIVING. 



SCORECARD 


ARE THERE NO COPS? 

The unsporting behavior of basketball 
crowds at many arenas around the coun- 
try has defied the best efforts of officials 
to suppress it, but last week Coach Ai 
McGuire of Belmont Abbey College, 
playing at Jacksonville University, came 
up with a simple, game-losing solution. 

Early in the game there was a fight on 
the lloor between fans and players. One 
fan broke the nose of Belmont Abbey 
player Jim Lytle. Disturbances contin- 
ued and, finally, with 8 minutes 32 sec- 
onds left to play and the score tied at 
60-60, McGuire felt he had had enough. 
I le took his team off the floor, forfeiting 
to Jacksonville. Game officials had lost 
control, he said, and "to have continued 
would have caused serious reaction by 
the fans." 

Coach McGuire had the support of 
Belmont Abbey's president, the Very 
Rev. John A. Otgen, O.S.B., and he has 
ours, too. 

HIGH, LOW AND THE GAME 

One of the truly respected sports publi- 
cations of the world is L'Equipe (French 
for The Team), whose 300, (KK) daily cir- 
culation is bigger than that of many oth- 
er Paris newspapers. It was founded in 
1899 by a wealthy French monarchist 
who was vilified by the press because 
he threw a rotten egg at the president 
of France, In riposte he established 
L'Eqmpe and dedicated it to the restora- 
tion of the monarchy. 

But he was a sports nut, too, and after 
a while L'Equipe began to forget about 
politics and concern itself with more 
vital matters, like the Tour de France, 
which it founded, and Georges Carpen- 
tier. Today, when the world's political 
news becomes too grim to be borne, the 
circulation of L'Equipe shoots up as 
much as 30%. It scarcely ever mentions 
the monarchy any more. 

Now L'Equipe has come through with 
a report on track and field that must be 
taken seriously, in part because L'Equipe 
so lakes it and in part because quite a 
few track and field men around the 
world do, too. Says L'Equipe: 


"The lAAF. which is now studying the 
problems raised by using fiber-glass 
poles, is about to open fire on stadiums 
of high altitude. It may very well be that, 
starting from next September, the lAAF 
will no longer recognize dash and vault- 
ing performances achieved at an altitude 
of more than 1.000 feet (305 meters). 
Results on short distances are obviously 
affected by atmospheric pressure, for 
these [results] decrease in ratio to the 
elevation: average pressure at sea level is 
1.013 millibars, at 2,500 meters it is no 
more than 770 millibars. The I.^AF will, 
undoubtedly, fix the reasonable limit as 
920 millibars, which corresponds to an 
altitude of 1,000 feet.” 

So much for Denver and Mexico City. 

STATE WINS AGAIN 

Secretary of Stale Dean Rusk, a letter- 
man center on the David-son College bas- 
ketball team 33 years ago, visited his old 
school last week and dropped into the 
gym to congratulate Coach Lefty Drie- 
sell on his 14-9 season's record. David- 
son's best in 13 years and one that, with 
12 straight wins, was the first to beat the 
seven-straight record of the team that 
Rusk had played on. 

"Understand you weren't so bad your- 
self," Coach Driesell remarked. 

The Secretary took a ball and. stand- 
ing some 20 feet from the basket in a 
stance that somehow suggested a Ro- 
man gladiator a^^aiting attack, arched 
it through the net. 

"Nothing to it," he said. 

Offered the ball for a second shot, 
he shook his head, on the theory that 
nothing improves perfection. But the 
players insisted and he shot again. An- 
other basket. 

DEPENDABLE SNELL 

In a week that saw the postponement of 
the Joe Brown-Carlos Ortiz lightweight 
championship fight, the decision not to 
run Sir Gaylord in the Flamingo Slakes 
and the withdrawal of John Uelses, Ron 
Delany and Parry O'Brien from the 
National AAU meet, it was pleasant to 
contemplate the dependability of Peter 


Snell, man of his word and gracious ac- 
commodator of hometown pals. 

Friends in Auckland, New Zealand re- 
minded Snell wistfully, after he set world 
records in the mile, the 800 yards and the 
800 meters, that they never had seen him 
break a world record and never had seen 
anyone, let alone a hometown boy, do a 
mile under four minutes. 

At that point Snell's future program 
did not include any more mile runs with- 
out special training, but he changed his 
schedule forthwith and met fellow Auck- 
landers half way. Me would run the mile 
for them, he said, and would do it under 
four minutes, but he would not break a 
world record. 

At Western Springs Stadium last week 
he did just that. Seventy-five yards ahead 
of Murray Halberg. Snell broke the 
tape, but no record, at 3:56.8. 

THE SPECIALIST 

That dogs are individualists is well 
known to anyone who ever owned a 
dog. Each pup is whelped with its own 
peculiar whims, quirks, caprices and 
crotchets. An outstanding idiosyncratic 
among dogs is Mike, a 3-ycar-old Labra- 
dor retriever, who used to live in Edge- 
moor, Wash, but had to move. Mike 



chased automobiles, as dogs will, but 
the peculiar thing is that he chased only 
Cadillacs — ignoring Lincolns, Volkswa- 
gens, Oldsmobiles and Chevies. Just 
Cadillacs. Like the dry-fly fisherman, 
Mike was a purist. 

Mis owner worried about the Cadillac- 
chasing because a dog as big as Mike can 
be disconcerting to a timid driver. He 
feared the dog might run a Cadillac into 
a ditch. So he gave Mike to a friend. 
Chuck Fischer, a resident of bucolic 
Birch Bay. where there arc no Cadillacs. 

Sure enough, Mike ignored the local 
cars and took up beachcombing. He 
cornered big Dungeness crabs at low 
tide, rolled them over with his nose 
and carried them to his master upside 
down, their claws clicking helplessly. He 

cunlimit<l 
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Don Drysdale puts grease on his glove . . . 


Neatsfoot oil, taken from cattle hooves, keeps Don Drysdale’s pitcher’s mitt soft and supple. 
But when the Los Angeles Dodgers’ ace fast bailer wants a hair tonic, he steers clear of animal 
fats and mineral oils. None of that creamy, greasy kid-stuff for him. Don uses Vitalis” with V-7«, 



but never on his hair! (Vitalis keeps his hair neat all day without grease) 


the remarkable new g reaseless grooming discovery. It fights embarrassing dandruff, 
prevents dryness, keeps your hair neat all day without g rease . Try the Vitalis “60-Second 
Workout." Your scalp will feel great, your hair will look great. Get Vitalis with V-7 today! 
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acquired a connoisseur's lasie for clams 
on the half shell, helping with the digging 
and standing by aquiver with eagerness 
while his new friends opened them for 
him. He patrolled the waters of the bay. 
searching out kittens destined for drown- 
ing. rescued them and conferred upon 
Chuck the task of finding new homes 
for them. 

After a long spell on this cold-turkey 
routine it seemed that Mike might well 
have kicked the Cadillac habit. Certainly 
he seemed as normal as a dog is ever like- 
ly to be. Surely, everyone said, he had 
forgotten. One day a Bellingham dentist 
tooled out to Birch Bay in a spang new 
Caddy. The specialist sniffed the air. 
stiffened like a setter on point and 
flushed the dentist halfway back to 
Bellingham. 

THE INSIDE TRACK 

• The Houston Oilers' loss of Head 
Coach Wally Lcmm to the St. Louis Car- 
dinals reflects his dissatisfaction with the 
Oilers' front office. He had asked Ow ner 
Bud Adams to name a strong general 
manager who could make quick deci- 
sions (the Oilers had lost four key draft- 
ees for lack of such action). When Ad- 
nm.s himself failed to make a quick de- 
cision. Lcmm jumped. The same fault in 
the front office had much to do w ith Lou 
Rymkus' leaving the club last season. 

• Joe Louis, matchmaker for the new- 
ly formed United World Enterprises, 
may lind that boxing promotion in Los 
Angeles poses as many problems as the 
income tax. High rental costs at the 
Sports Arena make crowds of 10.000 
necessary to break even, and good dates 
during the indoor sports season are rare. 
Cal and Aiieen Eaton. longtime L.A. 
promoters, highly successful, don't seem 
to be worrying about their rivals. 

• No nonracing engine has participated 
in the Indianapolis '‘SOO" since 1948 and 
none has w'on since 1927. but Mickey 
Thompson, muliirccord drag racer, 
plans to enter a Buick V-8 aluminum job 
of increased hp and displacement. With 
aluminum, titanium and niagncsiiim in 
chassis, body and engine. Thompson 
figures the car to be 500 pounds lighter 
than the average racer. 

MISSISSIPPI MISSES ANOTHER 

As in the past. Mississippi State will not 
permit its basketball team to compete 
in the NCAA championships, for which 
they seem highly eligible this year, be- 
lt) 


cause of the chance that the players 
might have to compete against Negroes. 
The policy is not that ofcoaches or play- 
ers or students but of university officials 
and. of course, the politicians who con- 
trol them. Mississippi is the only south- 
ern state with such a policy. 

The issue has been prominent since 
1959, when Mississippi State defeated 
lop-ranking Kentucky and thus was put 
in the running for the NCAA champion- 
ship. "Sure. I want to go.” All-America 
Bailey Howell said then. "All the boys 
want to go. We will, if they will let us.” 

Bui they didn't go. 

Last year the question came up again, 
and CJovernor Ross Barnett was moved 
to speak. Integrated athletics, he said, 
could lead to social integration. So the 
boys didn't go last year cither and. 
according to Athletic Director Wade 
Walker, they won't go in 1962. '"It is 
an unwritten policy," he said. 

Written or unwritten, the policy has 
stirred a ferment among the students 
throughout the slate. Last week Editori- 
alist Jimmy Robertson of The Xfississip- 
pian, the student publication of the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi, reminded readers 
that in 1956 "the Ole Miss baseball team 
pla>cd in the NCAA finals and finished 
third in the nation without incident. 
. . . The slate \iolalcs the principle 
in other fields,” he noted further. "We 
have sent our girls to Atlantic City to 
appear in bathing suits before integrated 
audiences." 

CRY DOMINO! 

Teams from the Lost Coot Gun Club No. 
3 of Petaluma Creek, the Royal Eskill- 
struna Yacht Club and the Cerci dc 
L'Uni. among others, competed in San 
Francisco last week to determine the 
world dominoes championship, quite 
possibly the first world dominoes cham- 
pionship ever held anywhere, It attract- 
ed competition from as far away as 
Portland. Ore. 

In the main game room of the Com- 
mercial Club, whose members pretty 
well sum up lycoonery in .San Francisco, 
224 players clicked their tiles at 66 tables, 
shouted triumph, groaned defeat and 
munched on a 19-choice buffet lunch, 
complete wiili champagne. Entry fee was 
SlOO a two-man team, and the SI 1.200 
was turned over in tota to the Hunter's 
Point Boys Club. 

The tournament was, indeed, such a 
success that an International Dominoes 
Association may develop from it. with 
future world championship competition 


eventually spreading to other cities. The 
IDA is a longtime recurring dream of 
Dominic C. Armanino, author of two 
books on dominoes. (He wrote them be- 
cause he couldn't find a text to teach 
him the fine points of the game. He and 
his partner didn't even finish in the 
first 20.) 

Competition began at 9 a.m.. and at 
6:30 p.m. the four finalists settled into 
their heavy leather chairs. The winners 
were two dentists, Drs, Charles F. Tobin 
and Kenneth Kingsbury. From the spon- 
sor. the San Fvancisco Chronicle, they 
received a handsome trophy done by 
Sculptor Stefan A. Novak —an 18-inch 
job depicting a double-five domino of 
rubbed walnut with ivory insets, mount- 
ed on a block of polished black marble 
set off by silver title plates. They also 
won (irsKlass trips to Hawaii (for four) 
aboard a Matson liner. 

One feature of the tournament was 
the appearance of a team from the 49crs. 
Quarterback John Brodic and Lineback- 
er Matt Hazeltine, the brains of the 49er 
offense and defense, respectively. They 
were wiped out in the first go-round. 

THEY SAID IT 

• San Francisco Giant Manager Alvin 
Dark on Willie .Mays; "Half step slower 
or not. Willie is still the greatest all- 
round player in the game today. He 
hasn't lost any of his power, and he has a 
greater knowledge of the strike zone. The 
tip-off to his greatness is this: He hit 40 
home runs last year, drove in 123 runs, 
led the league w-ith 129 runs scored, bat- 
ted .308. And still there were some who 
wrote that he didn't have a good year!" 

• Shelby Metcalfe, assistant basketball 
coach of Texas A&M. on his part in a re- 
cent Texas vs. Aggie fistfight: "I just got 
out my pocket comb and helped the Tex- 
as band play The Siar-SpangU’d Banner." 

• Bob Devaney. new football coach at 
the University of Nebraska: "I don't ex- 
pect to win enough games to be put on 
NCAA probation. I just want to win 
enough to warrant an investigation.” 

• Norm Cash of Detroit, American 
League hatting champion, accepting an 
award us Texas' professional athlete of 
the year: if Uncle Sam will just draft a 
few more left-handed pitchers, maybe 
I'll be back here next year.” 

• Jack Price, trainer of Carry Back, 

after his horse was blocked on the stretch 
turn in the 12-horse Widener Handicap: 
"This is just like the Kentucky Derby - 
a cavalry charge — and u good horse can 
gel beat easy.” end 
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Long Distance is the next best thing to being there 

It’s pleasure .. .satisfaction .. .reassurance .. .lore . Wouldn't you enjoy a visit hy telephone right now? 



BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 



lentil now. you may never have seen 
the force which the face of a Strata- 
Bloc wood exerts on impact with the 
ball. Look at it above. 

You can almost feel the power . . . 
and see the distance. 

Today’s golfer-s play fairway woods 
with greater confidence than ever 
before. And they're making some of 



the most exciting and, satisfying 
shots of their lives. 

You see them playing wood.s from 
wet grass, heavy rough, even tight 
lies, reaching for those distant par-5 
greens in two. 

These are shots few golfers would 
have risked with a wood 20 years ago. 

Why this growing confidence 
in wood clubs? 

One strong influence has been 
Strata-Bloc. the proven improved 
wood construction pioneered 20 years 
ago by Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 

Strata-Bloc is constructed of fine 
layers of select sugar maple, bonded 
together, with the end-grains direct- 
ed toward the ball to give that addi- 
tional thrust for maximum distance. 


Strata-Bloc has every advantage 
of natural wood ( liveliness, resilience, 
feel). But Strata-Bloc adds advan- * 
tages that wood in its natural state ^ 
can never achieve (balance, uniform 
density and durability). 

A Strata-Bloc head will never 
warp, swell or distort 
Wilson Strata-Bloc has put a new 
feeling of pow'er, confidence and dur- 
ability into the game. And Strata- 
Bloc has helped make Wilson the 
most popular golf clubs in America. 

You get this feeling of power and ^ 
confidence with a new set of Wilson 
Strata-Bloc woods. Choose from ^ 
among the many handsome models 
available wherever top quality golf 
clubs are sold. 



POWERFUL THRUST OF STRATA-BLOC ■ FLATTENS GOLF BALL. Photo taken 
in one millionth (1/1.000,000) sec. by Edgerton, Germeshausen and Grier, Inc., Boston. 


^dd power and confidence to your game 



Arrow shows how end- 
grains In each layer of wood 
are directed toward the ball 
for sweet feeling of power. 



PLAY TO WIN WITH 

IDiEfyon 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago 
(A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., Inc.) 
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A TIME OF 
HIGH PROMISE 


Two whirlybirds in Los Angeles last week brought a hint of spring. 
Flying low over the swamped turf of Chavez Ravine, the Dodgers' new 
stadium, theyhetpeddry thefieldwith their propellers so that prepara- 
tions mightcontinue for the start of the baseball season just six weeks 
away. At the same time, winter sports- basketball, hockey and in- 
door track— were reaching the climax of their seasons. The big names 
were still Lucas. Chamberlain. Bathgate. Beatty. Snell and Gubner, 
but those February heroes were gradually giving way to Maris, Mays 
and Stengel, to talk of the Kentucky Derby, the Masters and a heavy- 
weight title fight in June. The sun kva5 getting warmer every day 


A LOT OF WIND IN A WATERLOGGED STADIUM 

Walter O'Malley'? SI 8.5 million stadium in Chave? Ravine 
was nearing completion when heavy rains hit the Los An- 
geles area. They fell for five days, and when they slopped 
the field was a quagmire. A shaken O'Malley surveyed the 
mess and stoutly declared that the field would be in shape 
for the Dredgers' opening game on April lO. a little more 
than a month off. O'Malley having spoken, efforts to dry 
out the field began at once, with the help of two helicop- 
ters borrowed from a local radio station. When the sta- 
dium is ready for business, whether on time or late, it will 
scat 56,000 people, with room for expansion to 85,000. 
There are no posts or columns, and by October. O'Malley 
hopes, it will be a fine place to watch the 1962 World Series. 





CONTINUED 
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A HORSE’S WORRISOME ANKLE 

The day afier his viclory in the Ever- 
glades (hfi). Sir Gaylord, one of ihc 
nation's finest 3-ycar-olds, became 
lame from a small bone lesion with 
slight ligament damage on the inside 
joint of his right front ankle {afnivc). 
It may have occurred during the race 
or in his stall later — no one was sure. 
Sir Gaylord definitely will miss this 
week's Flamingo Slakes, but Owner 
Christopher T. Chcncry believes that 
the injury is only temporary and has 
not >ei counted his horse out of the 
runningin the May Kentucky Derby. 


SOME SKIERS' HAPPY ROOTERS 

A group of happy young collegians 
whoop it up in a snowstorm during 
one of the races at the annual M iddle- 
bury College Winter Carnival. The 
carnival consists of ski races, basket- 
ball and hockey, and involves such 
schools as Dartmouth. Harvard, 
MIT and Skidmore, as well as Mid- 
dlcbury. But the icing on the cake is 
the partying and dancing that last till 
the 2 a.m. curfew. This year the carni- 
val was won by Dartmouth. Middlc- 
bury's biggest rival. Other than that, 
the weekend was a complete success. 
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A CHAMP'S CHAMPION BROTHER 



Ray Patterson, the iy->car-oUI brotlier 
of World Heavyweight Champion 
rioyd. couldn't lind a knockout punch, 
hut he pul together enough long rights 
and lefts to win a three-round decision 
over Thomas Watkins (/f7>) in the linals 
of the Nevv York Golden Gloves heavy- 
weight division. For young Patterson, 
who plans to turn professional in May, 
the future seemed definite. For Floyd 
It was not. While the champion mut- 
tered promises of an imminent sign- 
ing for his next title defense, against 
the controversial Sonny Liston, hiselu- 
sive manager, Cus D'Amato. dropped 
complelelv out of sight. D'Amato has 
said that he opposes the Liston light. 

CONTINUCO 
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TOURNAMENT-BOUND IN TEXAS 

JubiUiml> making the V sign, student 
Ians at Southern Methodist Join in a 
traditional yell as the SMU basketball 
team defeats Texas Christ ian9t>-86and. 
like twoscorc other colleges around the 
U.S-. moves closer to a berth in a post- 
season tournament. The Mustangs, 
who arc now tied with Texas Tech for 
the Southwest Conference lead, have 
the easier schedule and are a distinct 
favorite for the title. Should SMU win, 
it probably will Join Ohio State. Ken- 
tucky. Cincinnati, and UCLA in the 
national championships. Against them, 
SMU will need all the yells it can get. 
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Each February and March when winter winds, rain 
and cold cast their blight on U.S. tournament links, 
some 50 chilled golf professionals pack their gear 
and lug their golf bags south to the Caribbean. 
Warmed by the southern sun and caressed by the 
trade winds that dart restlessly off the Caribbean 
Sea, they swing through a five-week, 4,000-mile 
tournament tour covering Venezuela, Puerto Rico, 
Panama and Jamaica, On these and the following 
pages are impressions of the tour, recorded in 
notes by Writer Gwilym Brown and sketches by Artist 
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isa hot, flat, sprawling Venezuelan oil 
town on the shores of a lake bearing 
the same name. The lake's surface 
bristles with oil derricks; its water 
is unappetizingly seasoned with oil. 
Artist Schmidt depicts one of the 
tiny houses that sparkle cheerfully at 
the edge of the water like chunks of 
sherbet in strawberry, lime or lemon 
flavors. The Maracaibo golf course is 
10 miles from the edge of town, a 
green oasis in a desert of cactus, sand 
and red day, so thirsty that artesian 
wells must feed it 1.5 million gallons 
of water every day to keep it alive. 
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was the tour's third stop. Here an inquisitive little 
boy peers down at the Valle Arriba Club from the 
window of one of the homes next to the course. For 
the players, the cool Caraqueno climate brings 
blessed relief after the desert heat of Maracaibo. 
Golfers on a practice green (below right) discuss 
theartofputtingontheCaribbean'stough Bermuda 
grass, while a competitor (above right) faces the 
reality of a long putt in tournament play. There 
are out-of-bounds on all but one hole, providing a 
narrow, treacherous playground. The golf course 
is notched into the mountains that loop Caracas, 
and the city’s buildings can be seen beyond the 
green, gleaming crisp and white in the clear air. 
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is a colorful city lying next to the Canal Zone. The 
Caribbean tour jointly sponsored by the PGA and 
Seagram distilleries- traditionally visits Panama 
City at carnival time. The Spanish ranch-style 
clubhouse and course, which command a view of 
the jungle to the north, the ancient ruins of Old 
Panama and of the Pacific Ocean where it bends 
into the Bay of Panama, now vibrate with the gay 
babble of the spectators and the fiesta spirit. Even 
the strapping Panamanian police, poised, arms 
akimbo, by a palm-flanked fairway, do not sober 
the gaiety but lend a special interest of their own. 
Despite its nearness to U.S. territory, Panama is a 
tropical city with a tourist-free foreign atmosphere 
exotically redolent of shrimp boats and bananas. 
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I n iIk' dawn and at dusk, and sonic- 
Jinies in the black of night, a lovable 
\illain named Btlly Moore prowK the 
siiibbled fields and glens of Fssex. Kng- 
land. Billy Moore is a stocky man of 4S; 
Billy Moore is a poacher. On his prowls, 
day or night, he wears a battered cloth 
cap. a striped sweat rag round his neck, 
muddy black boots and an ancient tweed 
jacket with a huge, bloodstained inside 
piK'ket. Mis face is whipped red by the 
harsh east winds that blast in over the 
flat lields of lissex, his hands are power- 
ful enough to snap the neck of a rabbit 
with a flick of his lingers, yet supple 
enough to manipulate a thin wire snare 
into a cunning noose in the long grass of 
a rabbit run. His laugh has the rich roar 
of a double-barreled shotgun, and he has 
ne\er laughed lotider than he did this 
winter when word went around the vil- 
lage of Great Waltham (pop. 1 .63.''). Fs- 
sex that the local squire had olfered £100 
reward to anyone catching Billy Moore 
poaching on his land. The British press 
headlined the news tEUniso -Sot'iRt 
PI TS HIWAKl) ON P()\< HtK'S HIM) — 
L’lOO tOK KINti ()» IMF POAflllKSl 

Billy .Moore, with his specially adapted 
little 14-borc gun that breaks in half and 


THE PAYIN' 
HOBBY 
OF 
BILLY 
MOORE 

by TIMOTHY GREEN 


fits snugly unseen into his inside piK-ket. 
has been a legend in the twilight world of 
poaching for decades, and the added 
challenge of a price on his head could 
not. at this late date, put much fear into 
his heart. Billy Moore snared his first 
rabbit at age 10 and earned his first 
poaching conviction at 11. Poaching, 
quiie simply, is his life, his first and only 
true love. "It is." he confides in his 
Essex twang, "my payin' hobby, you 
might say." 

In his 38 years of poaching, many of 
the pheasants, rabbits and hares that 
have made Moore’s hobby pay so well 


have been snatched from beneath the 
eyes of gamekeepers who patrol the 
4.0()0-acre estate of Captain John JollifTe 
Tufnell, the squire of Great Waltham. 
Many of Moore's 80 poaching convic- 
tions have been for poaching on Squire 
rufnetl's kind. Por generations T iifncH's 
ancestors, whose motto was Ewe qiuiiii 
vick'ii (to be. rather than to seem), and 
their gamekeepers battled poachers but 
never against one so persistent as Billy 
Moore. "The man's no more to me than 
a mosquito," snaps the tweedy squire 
as he Stands in front of the log fire in 
the study of his 17th century mansion. 
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Ted Mlll'uvns' nmte h no longer in tlx box scores. Rut you'll find it on j Kuie range oj sports itetns that are available only at Sears. 


Why 


Sears 


signed Ted Williams 


-as a playing manager 


As a Sears. Roebuck and Clo. consultant. Ted Williams brings to his new 
job the same keen e\e and straight talk that set him apart as a ball- 
player. Read Iiow he helps Sears field-test and improve its sports 
etpiipnicnt — in order to give you more for your money. 


yiiY did Scars sign fed Williams? 
For one simple reason. Fo add a 
cold, professional viewpoint on tlie 
qualit\’ of everv’ piece of Sears sports 
equipment before it gets into the Scars 
catalog or any one of the 740 Scars de- 
partment stores. 

Williams is a working consultant. He 
helps Sears select the sports items it 


sells. He personallv field-tests them. 
And he suggests improvements in or- 
der to keep Scars a stride ahead in the 
sporting goods field. 

He may recoirmend putting bigger, 
stronger wheels on a camp trailer. 
Lighter soles on a pair of iumting boots. 
Softer leather in the liner of a fielder’s 
glove— to create the proper “feel.” 


Making sure its products really work 
has always been a main concern of 
Sears. That’s the reason behind the 
$50,000,000 Scars testing laboratory. 

.And that’s the reason for signing led 
M'illiams. If the legendary ^\^lliams 
batting eve can’t detect a flaw. Scars 
knows the item is absolutely first-rate. 

Ted M’illiams’ name on any sports 
equi[)ment you buy at Sears is not just 
an empty endorsement. 

it means that your judgment in 
choosing this product is backed by a 
man who would never lend his name 
to anything he wouldn't use himself. 


PAYIN' HOBBY ..miww.l 

Langleys. "Biit." the squire adds vsilh 
a touch of ire, "mosquitoes can be a 
damned nuisance. I am being poached 
out of existence. If he is not caught— 
alive, of coursc--by next winter I shall 
raise the reward to fJ200, 1 don't mind if 
a chap takes an occasional bird or rabbit 
for himself, but this bounder has made a 
commercial business out of it." 

Not only has Poacher Billy Moore 
made money from his frequent hauls 
from l ufiicirs estate, he has also forced 
Squire Tufnell to retire from his post as 
justice of the peace in the local magis- 
trates court. "It was ridiculous." con- 
fessed the squire. "Nearly every time 1 
held a court, Moore would be brought 
before me. He was making a laughing- 
stock of me. Each time he left court he'd 
say to the policeman on the door. '1 can 
soon make up that L'5 fine with a few 
more birds olT the squire's estate.' " 

Three years ago. in an cfTort to curb 
Moore's prowling. Tufnell was granted 
an injunction restraining Moore from 
trespassing on the estate. Now if Moore 
is caught on the squire's land he can be 
sent lo prison. But with only three game- 
keepers to patrol the nine-mile boundary 


of his heavily wooded estate, the squire 
has met his match in Billy Moore. Slip- 
ping beneath barhed-w ire fences on dark, 
wet nights, scrambling along ditches half 
filled with icy water, stealing softly 
through spinneys. Moore has now evaded 
the squire and his gamekeepers for the 
three years that the injunction has been 
in force. A LlOO reward may entice locals 
lo keep a wary eye open for Moore in 
action. But as Billy pulls another brace 
of plump pheasant from the large 
poacher's pocket inside his jacket and 
admires them in the warm light of the 
storm lantern in his cottage kitchen, the 
prospect of being turned in by an in- 
former worries him not at all. "These 
farm ladsare iny best customers." Moore 
points out. "I spcciali/e in farm laborers: 
they're a decent lot on the whole. And I 
know which ones would turn me in — 
I haven't lived here for 2} years for 
nothing. 

"Maybe I can't hop about now like • 
used lo when I was a young 'un." Moore 
says, "but 1 learn a few more tricks each 
year. It still takes more than one game- 
keeper tocatch me. I'malw ays moving fast 
— bang. bang, and I'm gone. Of course. 
!'\c been fired at a couple of times; and 
they're never far behind me. but I lose 


them in the ditches. I've laid in ditches 
and ponds full of water for hours to hide 
from them. They do catch me from time 
to time and Tm fined, but I always square 
up. 1 just increase my activities. The 
more they fine me. the more I poach." 

Until l‘)60 the fine for poaching was 
generally C5. and Moore did not worry 
if the gamekeepers nabbed him. "I was 
often a sitting target. I remember last 
time I was caught I was ferreting rabbits 
on the squire's land in the spinney up 
behind the keeper's house. He was dig- 
gin' in his garden and he could see me 
with my ferrets but I didn't think he'd 
do anything about it. Unfortunately he 
did." Since I960 the maximum fine has 
been L‘50, and now Moore admits philo- 
sophically. "You need a lot of pheasants 
for L50. In the last two years 1 ain't been 
pinched- that's the longest I've gone." 

A crackling of explosions 

Since October. Moore has netted be- 
tween C.V) and l.'40 a week tax-free. On 
a good day he may shoot 20 brace of 
pheasant and sell them at I' I a brace. 
In an average week he will shoot a do/en 
rabbits each morning, which he sells for 
five shillings apiece. "1 sell the pheasants 
dirt cheap at I'l when you think I have 
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to pay for my guns and carlridgcs” — 
noi that a marksman of Moore's caliber 
wastes many shots. 

He scoffs at any suggestion that the 
noise of his guns may attract gamekeep- 
ers or the dreaded highway patrol, but 
he has his own crafty schemes for throw- 
ing the law into confusion. Before ven- 
turing into one choice corner of the 
squire's estate he scoots around all near- 
by spinneys with firecrackers which fire 
automatically every 20 minutes, With the 
whole area ringed, and the gamekeepers 
running in circles amid a crackling of 
explosions, he is far away at the other 
end of the estate shewting undisturbed. 

Squire Tufncll. like many Fnglish 
landowners, lets out rights to a syndicate 
of eight men who each pay Cl50 a year 
to shoot on his land. W hen the syndicate 
comes to 1 angicys for a weekend shoot. 
Moore also moves into action. As the 
syndicate's guns start to bang and star- 
tled pheasants whir up and away. Moore 
is already slyly hidden in heavy under- 
brush on the neighboring Scabrook es- 
tate. his gun at the ready. "I know just 
where they'll scare those pheasants to, 
and I'm waiting." 

Although he plans his actisitics care- 
fully for such important tx:casions. his 
normal poaching follows a free and easy 
pattern. ‘‘I don't know where I'm going 
vs hen I set out in the morning." he con- 
fides. "I go w here my inclinations point. 

I may go dow n the road and then maybe 
turn round and go in another direction." 
Mis day follows no set routine, and he 
can work when and as he pleases. He 
often will ferret half a dozen rabbits 
in the morning, then shoot three brace 
of pheasant in the evening — making t'4 
10 shillings, while still having the best 
hours of the day for himself at home. 
But on his serious days Moore is away 
down the lane from his cottage before 
4 a.m. "Very early morning is the best 
time for poaching." he insists. "Even 
the gamekeepers are asleep then, and 
the best morning of all is Friday, when 
tlie farmers all go to market." 

The trend of poaching today is toward 
organized gangs in fast cars racing down 
to the country from I.ondon at night for 
a quick, hard campaign. But to Moore 
poaching remains a craft to be practiced 
alone, stealthily, in the misty peace of 
dawn. Moore says. "You've got to go 
on your own. If you take a mate with 
you. you cut yourself in half sharing the 
money. Three's a crowd: they soon find 


you out. I'd sooner be in a wood on 
me own." 

Moore is a very lone sort of wolf. He 
gets his pheasants or rabbits himself and 
he sells them himself. No middlemen cut 
into his protits. Back home from a hard 
day's poaching. Vloore cleans his rabbits 
and ties up his pheasants in his kitchen 
by the flaring light of the storm lantern 
(no electricity yet penetrates his remote 
lane), which casts eerie shadows among 
nooses of snares hanging on the wall. 
I hcn he loads them into the trunk of his 
car and drives seven miles to the nearest 
large town. Chelmsford. Pulling into a 
pub car park on the outskirts of the town, 
he slips inside for a quick drink and a 
careful look for police before going back 
to his car for two handsome brace of 
pheasant and a couple of rabbits. Re- 
lurmng to the b.ir. he spots a regular cus- 
tomer just leaving, grabs him by the arm; 
"Back inside. Jim. I got two nice rab- 
bits here you'll like." They order pints 
of brown ale and swiftly do business 
beneath the bar as drinks appear on 
top. Then, giving the pubkeeper a know- 
ing wink. The King hauls a brace of 
pheasant out and proudly wanders 
around the tables of the pub looking 


for buyers. Five minutes later he is £l 
10 shillings richer and, with a cheerful 
good night to all. moves on to the 
next pub. 

"I cater to all clas.scs from farm work- 
ers up." Moore claims proudly. "They 
like my bird.s — they look nice and taste 
better. And I say if you like 'em. tell 
others. Thai's how I get ready sales." 

The constant demands of customers 
who look to Moore each week for a 
cheap bird for the pot is the main reason 
that Squire Tufncll's reward is having 
little elTeci on Billy's activities. "1 can't 
afford to stop." he says. "I have too 
many customers to satisfy." 

But the squire is determined, too. He 
sits often in his study, surrounded by 
portraits of his ancestors and paintings 
of hunting scenes, putting a cigarette in 
a long holder and perusing a detailed 
I9lh century map of his lands that shows 
every spinney and footpath. Planning 
his campaign with military skill he ac- 
quired during his career in the Grenadier 
Ciuards. Squire Tufnell vows; "Now 
the tight is really on. He may think he's 
clever hut I shall get him yet." 

It may lake a guards' regiment to do 
it. 


END 




Rescue a damsel in distress . . . and dry off without a wrinkle 

(it takes Kodel to do it) 


Modern-day knights don't need armor... they need 
Kodel. It’s the champion of stay-fresh fibers, and it's 
what keeps this raincoat looking smooth and neat. 

Before you go charging out into a storm again, make 
sure your coat has Kodel. 

Alligator all-weather coat will go with you every- 
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SPRIlUG TRAIIMIIMG: 
FRESH STARTS 
AND OLD HOPES 



SPRINQ TRAIIMIIMG’S A HAPPY DREAM, 
A CLOUDLESS SKY. THE MAfSlAGER 
SMILES. HIS EO-GAME WIIMIMER WILL 
REPEAT, HIS VETERAN WILL COME 
BACK, HIS ROOKIE WILL STICK. OF 
COURSE, THE OTHER CLUBS WILL BE 
STRONGER. THE FAVORITE EXPECTS 
SOME TROUBLE FROM AT LEAST SIX 
TEAMS. NO ONE WILL FINISH WORSE 
THAN FIFTH. ALL IS WELL; HARSH 
REALITY WILL COME MUCH LATER 
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THERE IS PRIVACY l|M A BATTING CAGE 
CABOVEl, BUT A DUGOUT IS A FISHBOWL 
FOR STARS LIKE SLUGGER ROGER MARIS 








ELDERLY MEIM SIT IN 
THE HOT SUN ON 
SPLINTERY BOARDS 
FDR HOURS JUST TO 
WATCH AN OBSCURE 
GROUP OF ROOKIES 
FROM A LAST-PLACE 
TEAM TAKE A FEW 
CUTS AT THE BALL 




HOW TO 

BUILD 

A 

BALL 

CLUB 


George HV/.v.v can relax in the sun of St. Peter.shurg now. hut for the last 
12 months he has been in constant ami furious motion, creating the New 
York Mets out of his own long experience ami .somebody el.se' s S5 million 


by ROBERl SHAPLEN 

I n midiuoniing of Washingion's Birthday 1961, the un- 
listed telephone rang in Cieorge Martin Weiss's colonial 
home in Greenwich. Connecticiil, The caller was Michael 
Donald Grant, a prominent stockbroker and president of 
the Metropolitan Baseball Club, Inc., eventually to be 
known as “the Mets." Weiss and Grant knew each other 
only slightly, and after sonte brief preliminary exchanges. 
Grant, calling from his Long Island home, came directly to 
the point. “I could talk to you for an hour and a half. Mr. 
Weiss." he said, "and still come up with one simple ques- 
tion: If we wanted someone to run our organization, would 
you l>e available and would you be interested?" 

Weiss, a man as laconic as he is polite, replied that the 
proposition conceivably could interest him but that he had 


more or less reconciled himself to doing nothing fora while 
and was preparing to leave for Florida the next day — to do 
nothing in a practical if nostalgic way by watching the ma- 
jor league teams go through their spring-training paces. A 
short further discussion disclosed that both men would be 
in Manhattan that afternoon, and Weiss accepted Grant's 
invitation to meet him for dinner at the Savoy Hilton Hotel. 

In the fall of I960 Weiss, age 66. and his old friend and 
baseball compatriot, Casey Stengel (.vec antr). age 71, 
had been unceremoniously retired by the owners of the 
New York Yankees from active duty as general manager 
and manager, respectively, of the team they had jointly 
guided to 10 pennants and seven World Series victories in 
12 seasons. Stengel forthwith adjourned to the bank of 
which he is a director in Glendale. California. From there 
he began issuing occasional Stcngclian bulletins on the 
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suiblc ;jnd satisfying condition of the banking business and 
the less stable condition of baseball. Weiss settled back in 
Greenw ich and entertained half a dozen direct and indirect 
offers from other major league clubs. 

While Weiss and Stengel were thus recuperating and cog- 
itating. Donald Grant, a senior partner in the leading Wall 
Street brokerage and linancial house of Fahnestock & Co., 
was a busy and beset man. His avid interest in baseball and 
his long friendship with Mrs. Charles Shipman Payson (the 
former Joan Whitney and sister of John Hay Whitney) had 
led him. about 20 years earlier, to buy Mrs. Payson one 
share in the late New York Giants, now of San Francisco. 
Mrs. Payson eventually collected about lO' ,' of the Giants' 
slock, and CJrant. who represented her baseball interests 
then as now. was the only member of the Giants' board of 
directors to vote against the team's departure. 

When the Continental League was formed in the summer 
of 1959 as a potential third major league, headed by the in- 
spirational 81-ycar-old Branch Rickey. Mrs. Payson was 
the principal backer of the prospcctise New York team. 
After the disbanding of the Continental League and the 
agreeittcnt by the majors to adopt some of its teams, it was 
generally assumed by Mrs. Payson. Grant and the rest of 
the New York group that Rickey would direct the fortunes 
of the new team. But for various reasons, among them Rick- 
ey's desire to live in Pittsburgh while running a team in 
New York. rK» .sati.sfaclorv agreement w ith the old man was 
reached. It was then that Grant looked elsewhere. As he re- 
cently recounted. ".Acting more or less on my ow n, I turned 
to the most obvious man in iheworld who might be avail- 
able to George W eiss, of course." 

Over the dinner table at the Savoy Hilton that Washing- 
ton's Birthday evening. Grant told Weiss what his problems 
were in getting a new ball team established. Essentially, they 
were two- personnel and parks neither one of which the 
Mots as yet had. Weiss had spent nuiny years dealing vvith 
such problems, hut not even he suspected what he was let- 
ting himself in for when he told Grant he would think over 
the Mets' situation on his way to Florida, just as Grant said 
he would discuss it w ith Mrs. Payson and the other ow ners. 


D uring the nest week the two Jiien .spoke on the phone 
several limes. On March I .Weiss, who had taken pains 
to obtain his wife's approval, drove to Hobo Sound in 
Florida, where Mrs. Payson has a winter home, and at the 
request of Grant, who had comedow n from New York, sub- 
mitted his terms for joining the Mots. They were promptly 
accepted, and it was agreed that Weiss would become presi- 
dent of the club and that Grant would move over lo chair- 
man of the board The details of the live-year contract W'eiss 
signed have not been disclosed, hut he is believed to be re- 
ceiving close lo SI 00.000 a year, more than he ever got from 
the wealthy Yankees. 

Having spent his whole major league career in the Ameri- 
can League. Weiss at lirst felt somewhat strange in joining 
with what had so long constituted enemy forces, but he had 
already begun to indoctiinaie himself. "I was making a 
point of seeing as many National League teams in action in 
Florida as I could." he has since .said, "and by the time 1 
signed my contract I had seen all except the Ciianis and the 


Cubs, who were training in Arizona. The lirst official act I 
performed was lo sign up Johnny Murphy, the old Yankee 
relief pitcher and former head of the Red Sox farm system, 
as a scout for the New England area. He's since become my 
eastern administrative assistant." 

Weiss actually had made one other preliminary move. 
Some months before, he had telephoned Flcn C. (Rohby) 
Robison, chairman of the Florida Baseball C ommission in 
St. Petersburg, whcic the Yanks had trained for three dec- 
ades. Weiss knew the 't anks were about to move to Fort 
Lauderdale, though Robison hadn’t thought the shift was 
coming so soon. "From the standpoint both of training 
facilities and box-oHicc appeal. St. Petersburg is beyond 
comparison, in my estimation." Weiss says, "and I asked 
Robison lo save it for me. even i hough I was out of baseball 
at the lime. He promised he would, and he did." 

On the first day of spring Weiss returned to New York 
and went to the Mels' ollice. where he took over the corner 
room previously occupied by Branch Rickey. Five of Rick- 
ey’s old staff were still there: Charles Hurth. the former 
president of the now defunct Southern Association, whom 
Rickey had hired as general manager of the New York club 
in April I960; Matt Burns, a former Dodgci ,£.‘ont-ofBcc as- 
sociate of Rickey's, who had been brought in to work on 
cost schedules; Lou Niss. a privnmlion and public relations 
man; Margaret Regclz. who had been Rickey's private sec- 
retary; and Judy W'ilpond. a receptionist. Weiss called them 
into his office and announced ihey would all keep their jobs 
and be given the same excellent pension and medical plan 
enjoyed by the \ankec organization. Thereupon, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Weiss, he went down and bought himself a 
big new desk. 

The desk, as of that moment, was just about all Weiss had 
lo work with. He had two men out doing some preliminary 
scouting Murphy, who was still in Florida, and Wid Mat- 
thews. a former Dodger and Chicago Cub fronl-office man 
and an old frienvt of Rickey's, who had been acting as 
Hurth's assistant and was currently looking at players in the 
Arizona training camps. A handful of "bird dogs" ardent 
fans who help scout free-agem players on what amounts to 
a low retainer basis were helping Maitliews. but the Mets 
had no scouting system as such, no manager or coaches, 
and no more than 15 untried players who were holdovers 
from a Continental l.eague arrangemem Rickey had made. 

Some time during the summer the National I eague would 
make public its plan for its eight teams to sell stipulated 
players to the Mets and lo Houston, the other new entry 
for 1962. This was all Weiss could really count on lo carry 
the franchise for the lime being. As a man who is used lo 
winning and hates a loser. Weiss made il clear at once that 
he was dedicated to a "make or break" policy for the next 
two years. "It’s obvious we can't sit back and wait for 
younger players to develop." he said. "For two or three 
years we might have to go w ith one-year men. players good 
enough for that length of time. By then, we hope, our scouts 
and farm system will be showing results." 

1 he other day. just Ivefore he went to Florida. Weiss was 
able to relax a bit and look back at the busiest year of his 
life. "Naturally. I regarded my job primarily from the pure 
baseball angle— how to build a ball club, " he says. "I had 
no idea, when 1 began, of the tremendous amount of detail 


work I would have to gel into, of the sheer, overwhelming 
red tape involved. A lot of this had to do with tlic new city 
stadium to be built in Flushing Meadow, in Queens. This 
became my biggest problem and headache." 

This problem also was twofold. First, there was the mat- 
ter of approving the plans and getting construction started 
at the stadium, which is scheduled to be completed for the 
start of the 1963 season; second, there was the unanswered 
question: Where could the Mels play in 1 962? The proposed 
three-deck, 55,000-capacity municipal stadium — the lirst in 
the history of city government to be linanced by bonds and 
operated on a self-liquidating rather than a subsidized basis 
— already had had a stormy history . It had been opposed by 
a strong minority in the New York City Board of Estimate 
but tlnally had been approved on January 27. At that time, 
low bids totaling SI7.8 million were received, which was 
SI. 5 million more than the city had planned to borrow. 

A week before Weiss arrived in New York, there had been 
a two-day crisis in Albany, when the State Assembly, which 
has to give its approval for the use of park lands for com- 
mercial purposes, failed to come up with the necessary two- 
thirds vote. Overnight. 35 Assemblymen were prevailed 
upon to change their minds -as one of them put it, "The 
rack, the las,h and the whip, you name it. they were all 
used" — and the bill went through. 

Since the Mets would be the main tenant of the stadium. 
Grant and Newbold Morris, the parks commissioner, had 
gone over the plans in some detail. "Grant had gone off to 
Florida, the lawyers were busy working on the lease, and I 
was trying to be a parks commissioner again after three 
months of conferences when Cieorge Weiss walked into 
my office one morning," Morris recently recalled. "Every- 
thing was all set. I told him. Oh. no. said George, and off 
we went — for six more months!" 

Weiss had come up with a list of some 200 items he wasn't 
suiislied with, Beautiful as the projected circular stadium 
looked on paptcr. he considered it an impractical shell full 
of imperfections. In effect, as Morris explains it. he wanted 
to start all over again. "It took me two weeks to convince 
George that wc couldn't alter the plans structurally without 
going back to the Board of Estimate, which none of us 
wanted to do. Then we sat down, day after day and night 
after night, and went over every item of his. I've never been 
through anything like it. We usually met at my offices in 
Central Park. Often we'd go right through the dinner hour, 
or send out for something to eat. Once I took the whole 
group to the Tavern on the Green, thinking it would get 
everyone into a good mood, but it just gave George and 
r>on Grant more energy, We spent six hours that night 
trying to solve the issue of where three ck>cks were to be 
placed and what kind of signs should go with them." 

Days were spent on such questions as the number of toi- 
lets. The stadium plans called for 329, and Weiss, on the 
basis of what he knew about a shortage of such facilities at 
Yankee Stadium, especially for women, wanted 6(X) for the 
new park. Morris says. "I got so exasperated that I finally 
went up to the Yankee park and counted the number of toi- 
lets and then 1 called up Joan Payson. whom I've known all 
my life, and pleaded fair play with her. I asked her whether 
she figured on people going to a ball game or going to the 
toilet. But I finally gave in to George and Don and let 


them have 526, and they can have more if they need them." 

Prolonged bargaining went on about the number of exits 
and entrances, about ticket exchange booths, about railings 
around box scats, about restaurant, clubhou.se and press- 
box construction and air conditioning, about the cost and 
operation of the big new scoreboard, about insurance and 
its allocation, about radio and TV advertising and advertis- 
ing in general, about parking space (from which the city 
derives the income), about concessions and about such mat- 
ters as oiitlUling ushers and paying for year-round ground 
crews. Each item developed its own special set of prolifer- 
ating complications. "As the owner of the park, the city 
retains complete control." Grant says. "Our problem was 
to get enough freedom so wc wouldn't have to go to the 
city every time wc wanted to change the color of a pencil." 

D espi ic the wrangling and thcoccasioiial loss of tempers, 
the negotiators remained friendly. "There were limes 
I felt we'd never get the thing off the ground." Weiss s;iys. 
"and I even told Don Grant he could tear up my contract 
if it would make things any easier for him. but Don was 
always patient." As a veteran negotiator on business deals. 
Grant {who ultimately suffered an attack of double vision) 
was philosophic throughout. "No important deal I've ever 
made didn't seem about to fall through the day before it 
was signed." he say.s. 

Toward the end of the negotiations. Morris arranged for 
Grant and Weiss to meet w ith officials of the City Housing 
Authority, who already had begun condemnation proceed- 
ings of the land around the Polo Grounds, where a new 
housing project is planned. After several sessions, the city 
agreed to rent the Giants’ old park to the Mets for one year, 
while continuing its housing surveys. Negotiations then 
had to be conducted with the Giants in San Francisco, who 
still owned the tower lights, scats and turnstiles and were 
responsible for dismantling them. The Mets agreed to as- 
sume these obligations and will spend more than S300.0(X) 
to put up new lights and a scoreboard, build a private club 
and restaurant, paint the stands and prepare the ground 
for playing. "We'll make the place sparkle." Grant says, 
"but just sparkle for a year." 

Notw ithstanding the intricate problems of the two leases, 
Morris, like Grant, was determined to work them through. 
"My feeling was. you go fishing, you gotta bring a lish 
home to dinner." he says. "The mayor had told us to bring 
in a ball team. I stuck to one ihoughi — give the Mets what 
they want so long as the annual revenue they pay us. starting 
with S425.000 a year and breaking down to less over 30 
years, plus what wc gel from parking fees and other sources, 
will bring in enough annually to amortize the project.” At 
the end. Morris did have to go back to the Board of Estimate 
for an added million dollars, raising the stadium's total 
cost to SI8.870.340- "When they looked at the linal lease, a 
heavy package of print and legal doubletalk, a board mem- 
ber asked me. ‘Who the hell wrote this?' 'Casey Stengel.' 1 
said, ‘ril get him in to explain it to you.' That broke them 
up. and the deal went through." 

Both leases were signed during the week of the World 
Scries. It was. as Weiss says, a week of decision all around. 
At the start of it, the -Mets still had no proved players, no 
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6 beautiful ways 
to get 

a lot more action 
on a lot less gas 


LANCER — Lancer can cruise at turnpike speeds without 
pressing, bul it uses gas sparingly, as a fompact should. 
The same Torsion-Aire Ride used in our most ex{K.-n.sive 
ears gives the Laneer an unusually eomfortable ride. That’s 
one rea.son you’ll see so many one-car familie.s driving it. 
Plenty of room for Mom and Dad. Junior, Sis, the eat and 
canary and all the gear. Above, the Lancer GT bucket 
seat sjwrts model, $2,257.* 

Body styles — 2- and -1-door sedans, 2-door hardtop, 
4-door wagons. Total: 7. Engines — 6 cylinders, 101 to 
145 hp. Prices .start at $1,951, ■ 

$«« THE MILTON OERLE SHOW sUriing MILTON etRLC ind his gu«SlS JACK BENNY. 
JANIS PAIGE, its BROWN and Kis oichnlra. eilia attraction LENA HORNE, special guest 
star LAURENCE HARVEY. Friday. Maich 9. NBC TV. 


The people at 


PLYMOUTH This full-size u-agon is full of surprises for 
1962. It gives you a lot more action on a lot less gas because 
it’s all live weight. Acceleration is up a.s much as 10% — 
gas mileage improved as much as 7%. There’s plenty of 
head and legroom (more legroom in the front seat than 
even (he highest priced American carsexcept Imperial). The 
Plymoutli Fury 3-seat, 9-passenger wagon shown. $3,071.* 
Body styles- 2- and 4-door sedans. 2- and 4-door hard- 
tops, 4-door wagons, convertibles. Total: 25. Engines — 6 
or V-8, 145 to 305 hp. Pricc.s- start at $2,206.* 


CHRYSLER — Thi.s is the big. fast, powerful car that makes 
it easy to move up to the luxury class. Inside the Newport’s 
all-welded Unibody, there’.s all the room you need for six, 
plus 33 cubic ft. of luggage S{)ace. Obviously, this is no 
junior edition. And Newport’s 361 cubic inch V-8 engine 
gives you Chrysler-size performance on regular gas. 
Model shown $3,027.* 

Body .stv/c.s— 4-door sedans, 2- and 4-door hardtops, 
4-door hardtop wagon.s. convertibles. Total: 15. Engines — 
V-8, 265 to 380 horsejjower. Prices start at $2,964.* 


PLYMOUTH ■ valiant 





VALIANT— ArtJon? Valiant’s Slant Six Engine gives you 
more gumption than you ever expected in a compact. 
You get the economy of a compact, the style of an expen- 
sive import, and the passing power of a full-size car, Wo 
build this one for people with young ideas who want a lot 
of life and a lot of looks for as little money as possible. 
The Valiant V-200. 4-door sedan shown. $2,087.* 

Body styles— 2- and 4-door sedans. 2-door hardtop. 4- 
door wagons. Total 7. Engines — 6 cylinder, 101 to 145 hp. 
Prices start at .$1,930.* 



IMPERIAL — //" you have a taste for fine things and an 
income to match, Imi^erial is for you. Thi.s is the most 
luxurious car we make. The fine interior leathers are 
finished by hand. The broadcloth fabrics are shrink-fitted 
to the seats by live .steam. There are 15,000 parts in the 
car and every one of them is inspected before use. It is 
truly America's most carefully built car. Above, the plush 
Le Baron model. $6,422. 

Body styles— 2- and 4-door hardtops, convertible, Total: 
6. Engines — V-8, 340 hp. Prices start at $4,920.* 



DODGE — ZJodgc Dart is now priced with Ford and Chev- 
rolet, and it’s hard to find more car for your dollar. Every 
pound is live ueight, making it easier to park, easier 
to wliip through traffic. There’s more sporting blood in 
Dodge this year. In the 440 model above (.$2,945'), a 
center armrest flip.s down and gives the effect of bucket 
seats. ( The sporty Dodge Polara 500 gives you bucket 
.seats and sizzling power.) 

Body styles — 2- and 4-door sedans, 2- and 4-door hard- 
tops. 4-door wagons, convertibles. Total: 26. Engines — 6 
or V-8, 145 to 305 hp. Prices stiirt at $2,241.* 

NEW! The big DODGE CUSTOM 880 eastern made 
for the big car man. It's the longest, roomiest, most luxu- 
rious Dodge. Overall length is almost 18 feet. The long 
wheel ba.se and perfectly balanced torsion bar suspension 
system give you a remarkably smooth and stable ride. 
Available in 6 models — 2- and 4-door hardtoj)s, 4-door 
sedan, convertible, 6- and 9-passengor wagons. Prices 
start at $2,964. 


Here are the facts behind 
the action cars 


Clxry.sler Corporation engineers have achieved a 
rare thing in these 1962 cans — they have increased 
performance .ind economy at the same time. 

Acceleration is up as much as 10%. 

(las mileage is improved as much as 7%. 

And only Chrysler Corporation Cars offer you all these ad- 
vanceinenls nnht now: An Alternator eli'ctrical system for 
Inngi r battery life • Torsion-Aire Ride for smoother starts, 
turns and slops • Unibody construction to reduce squeaks 
and rattles • Klectric windshield wip<‘rs • S«*ven-8oak rust 
proofing • Full lime power steering. 


‘Atiiiiu/rich/rrr's wugcu/cd rrloit prire, rxiluKirc »/ drslinalinn chargrs. WAite 
tnieu-aUt and wfin-l ctuvrs oplional. eilm: standard on Le Baron. Wheel covers 
standard on l.ancrrdT. 


Chrysler Corporation 

Where engineerinff puls something extra into every car 

■ UODC.K ■ DART ■ LANCER ■ CHRYSLER ■ IMPERIAL ■ DODGE TRUCKS 
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park and no manager. Seven days later they had all three 
necessary components. Not the least was the redoubtable 
Stengel, who finally had been lured from his California bank 
to manage the Mets for at least a year. 

"I had wanted Casey from the start, of course," Weiss 
says, "‘and I initially talked to him out on the Coast, before 
the first 1961 All-Star Game, He told me then, and later at 
the game, that he didn’t know what he was going to do or 
how he would feel about coming back to New York, Thai’s 
how it stood until just before the World Scries, when I called 
him in Glendale and told him I had to have a manager be- 
fore the player draft was made. Tf I had to tell you tonight. 
I'd say forget about me.’ he said. I told him I hated to hear 
him say that. On Don Grant’s astute suggestion, we then 
arranged for a conference call that was supposed to be at 
8 o’clock in the morning, his time, but turned out to be 7 
because the West Coast had already gone off Daylight Sav- 
ing. Casey was full of sleep, so Mrs. Payson called him back 
alone an hour later and told him how much everyone in New 
York wanted him. Casey promised to call me the follow ing 
morning, which he did. at 6 o’clock, his time. He said he 
had been up all night trying to make up his mind, and had 
decided that he owed a lot to baseball and that when nice 
people like Mrs. Payson wanted him and were willing to 
support the team so completely, he couldn’t say no. His 
wife. Edna, later told us that he had really wanted to come 
and how glad she was we had called him again. He flew East 
right aw'ay.” 

Stengel, who spent years managing the lowly Dodgers 
and Braves in the ’30s and early ’40s before he Joined the 
Yanks, was soon in top hot-stovc-lcaguc form. Back in 
Glendale, explaining he had taken the job "because Weiss 
just got on the phone too often." he kept calling the Mels 
the Knickerbockers. "Everyone thinks this may be a losing 
ball club." he said, "but I always try to tell myself after, say. 
we blow a game. well. I tell myself like a swami that we’ll 
win the next one." He returned to New York to ride on a 
special Met float in Macy’s Thanksgiving Day parade. 

Stengel’s decision, in his 70s. to return to the nervous 
pastime of managing — and managing what must inevitably 
be a second-division team — surely was predicated on three 
considerations: first, on his loyalty to Weiss, who gave him 
his job with the Yankees: second, on his belief in the future 
of baseball and in the good will of the Mels’ rich owners: 
and third, and perhaps most important, on the fact that he 
would like to show llie cold and Liniinaginative manage- 
ment of llie Yankees that he is not loo old to run a ball team 
and that he and his old friend Weiss can give their vaunted 
competitors a run for the money, at least at the box office. 

A s important as the return of Stengel was. the most ncc- 
v.essary event of that eventful Series week was the draft- 
ing by the Mets of 22 players from the other National 
[.eague clubs. According to the rules of the draft, held in 
C incinnati after the last game, the Mets and Houston each 
had to take two players at S75.0()0 apiece from each of the 
eight existing clubs; then, at their option, the newcomers 
could lake another player valued at SSO.OOO from each 
club, and choose, if they wished, no more than four pre- 
mium players from the total list at 5125,000 per man. 


Weiss had done his usual thorough job of preparation. 
During the spring and summer, despite having to give most 
of his attention to the stadium problem, he had gradually 
built up his general and scouting staff, and three of his aides 
were men with long and thorough National l.eaguc experi- 
ence. The first was Rogers Hornsby, now a Met batting 
coach, who was hired in April primarily to watch all major 
league games in Chicago and get u line on the men who 
might end up on the National League draft list and who 



Slaigel omi M Vm. ihcii "l eiin-im'ius" 


might be traded for later with American League teams; 
Hornsby eventually tiled reports on 450 players. When 
Cookie Lavagclto. who served out his playing career in the 
National League, was fired last June as manager of the 
Minnesota Twins in the American League. Weiss tele- 
phoned him and promised him a job of some sort (if Sten- 
gel had not become manager, the chances are that l.avageito 
would have been the choice). At first Lavagetto, who is now 
a coach, was asked to scout National League games San 
Francisco — he lives across the Bay in Oakland. When Solly 
Hemus subsequently was let out as manager of the St. Louis 
Cardinals last July, Weiss made a similar unpublici/.cd 
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tlc;il for HcmUs to scout games in Los Angeles; he. too, is 
now a coach. "I asked the three of them - Mornsbv, Lava- 
gctlo and Henius — to watch second-stringers especially and 
keep an eye oii the bench.” Weiss recalls, "to (ind out what 
was wrong with men who weren't playing and what their 
futures looked like. I went down to Philadelphia several 
times to see games myself, and wo had some other scouts, 
like Murphy and Matthews, looking over the lop minor 
leagues where the National League teams had men out on 



option. By the time of the draft, we had pretty thorough 
dossiers on the players we knew might be avaiKible." 

A few days before the draft, when the lists were already 
known. Weiss. Stengel. Lasagcllo. Hemus. Murphy and 
Hornsby met in Weiss's New York oflice and went over the 
ptilcntial draftees carefully. Consequently, when the draft 
look place in Cincinnati, he knew almost exactly the men 
he wanted, and he ended up by getting two-lhirds of his 
original choices. They included, mainly, Ciil Hodges, the 
Dodgers' first baseman: Hobic Landrith. the Giants’ catch- 
er: Llio Chacon, the Reds' second baseman; Felix Mantilla, 
the Braves' second baseman and shortstop; Don Zimmer, 


the Cubs' third baseman, who used to be with the Dodgers; 
Ciiis Boll, the Reds' outfielder; Joe Christopher, a Pirate 
outfielder; Pilchers Roger Craig (Dodgers). Sherman Jones 
and Jay Hook (Reds). Craig Anderson and Bob Milter and 
Al Jackson (Cards), and Ray Daviault (Giants). 

Weiss’s aim at the draft was to create "a presentable hall 
club of talent.” He didn’t feel, at the time, that he had 
enough choice to think in terms of balance, but he did keep 
in mind where the Mets would play this year, and in 
Hodges, Bell and Zimmer, and to a lesser extent in Chris- 
topher and Ed Bouchee. a left-handed-hitting first baseman 
drafted from the Cubs to spell Hodges, he chose men who 
arc good pull hitters and can aim for the short Polo Grounds 
fences. Since the draft, which cost them SI. 8 million, the 
Mets have notably filled out their roster by buying Frank 
Thomas, a long-ball-hitting outfielder, from the Braves, 
and Charley Neal, the Dodgers’ second baseman, who cun 
also pull the ball. With Thomas and Bell holding down the 
two flanking outfleid posts, Weiss then wanted a man w'Vio 
could cover the endless prairies of center field in the Polo 
Cirounds, and for this purpose lie bought Richie Ashburn 
from the Cubs; while he doesn’t hit the long ball. Ashburn. 
one of the finest fielders in the history of the game, has 
twice won the National League batting crown. Upon Ash- 
burn and Hodges, w'ho arc .14 and .17 years old respectively, 
as well as on veterans Thomas. Bell. Zimmer and Neal, and 
on their young and untried pitchers, the Mels' fortunes will 
primarily depend this year. No matter what. Weiss unde- 
niably has succeeded in building an attractive first-year 
team (it. incidentally, includes five cx-Dodgers-- Pitcher 
Clem Lahine being the fiftli ) that, conceivably, could tinish 
as high as sixth. Its weaknesses arc al catcher and in a short- 
age of experienced pitchers. Two that Weiss bought pro- 
visionally -Johnny Antonelli and Billy Loes - recently de- 
cided to quit baseball. 

Tliroughoui last year, while he knew he would mainly 
have to depend on the draft. Weiss was busily providing for 
the Mels' long-term future. At bottom, a ball team's suc- 
cc-ss depends upon its scouts. Weiss’s problem, when he 
took over in March 1961. was to find experienced scouts, 
no easy task, because at that point most of the good men 
had been signed for the 1961 season. Scores of letters and 
telephone calls were received from candidates. Though 
Weiss made ail final decisions and selections, the applica- 
tions passed through the hands of Hurth and Matthews. 
In November, Hurth resigned as general manager (he is still 
being paid) and he has not yet been replaced: Weiss, in ef- 
fect. is his own general manager. Matthews is currently 
western administrative assistant, complementing Murphy- 
in the hast. 

The team today has a total of 21 full-time and 15 part- 
time scouts, plus 60 or 70 bird dogs. Tliey operate under 
the immediate supervision of Bill Bergesch, the .17-ycar-old 
head of the Mels' farm system, who was brought in from 
Kansas City, where he had been assistant general manager 
and farm director, having spent 14 previous years with the 
Cards. A personable young man who tils the Weiss pre- 
scription of a serious and dedicated baseball executive. 
Bergesch directs the careers of 98 young ballplayers owned 
by the Mets. These 98 arc mostly free agents -- semipro, col- 
lege or high school kids with no pixifessional experience us 
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yet. They are at the foot of the baseball ladder, as distin- 
gutshed from the .16 players now on the Met roster. The 9S 
are assigned to the four minor league teams w ith which the 
Mels have working agreements. These arc Syracuse, a triple- 
A International League team; Santa Harhara. a Class C 
team on the West Coast; and two [) clubs. Quincy, 111. 
and Auburn, N.Y. 

The Metsso far have spent about S70.000 for half a do/en 
bonus players, and their minor league operation in all has 
cost an approximate S250,()(K) fur scouting, plus SI 25.000 
for the current working agreements, Salaries for young play- 
ers and managers add another S250.(XX). Including what the 
Mels are spending to refurbish the Pi>lo Cirounds and to 
build their own facilities at the new stadium, plus the 
amount spent in the draft and for other player purchases, 
more than S5 million will have been expended before any 
revenue is returned. “1 his is a tremendous amount ofmon- 
cy. of course." Weiss says rellcctively . "It means a lot to 
know that Mrs. Payson is w'illing to spend what we deem 
necessary to produce a respectable team, but that doesn’t 
mean the ceiling is unlimited. It will take linte and patience, 
and there’s a lot of luck as well as skill involved, but with 
any sensible management the future ought to justify itself 
financially. We may not have a winner fora while, but I 
don't think we’ll have anything to be ashamed of." 

It s doubtful that anyone, including a younger Hranch 
Rickey, could have accomplished what Weiss has done 
in the last year; could, above all. have kept his eye on 
so many developing situations, each one involving masses 
of detail, at once. 

Take, for example, the task of selecting a radio and I V 
sponsor. "We had to start from scratch, with roughly 40 
prospective sponsors to choose from." Weiss says. "Two 
beer companies came down to the wire together, and we 
chose Rheingold. primarily because of the extra promotion- 
al values involved for us. including llicir Miss Rheingold 
contest, with which we’re already Iscing associated in ads. 
This is part of our desire to educate more women to base- 
ball, Incidentally, the live-year contract we signed with 
Rheingold comes to more than S6 million. It's the biggest 
I V-radio deal ever made m baseball." 

A thousand applications for iclccaslcrs and broadcasters 
were received, and were screened by Tom Mcany. a former 
New York sportswritcr and author w horn Weiss hired to be 
the Mets’ lop public-relations man (Niss is now road secre- 
tary), Mcary and Niss listened to 160 tape recordings. The 
applicants included men who claimed reputations (and sub- 
mitted accolades from their families and friends) as public 
speakers; a woman who confessed her husband had ne'er 
done any broadcasting, "but. oh boy. docs he know base- 
ball!"; and a man from North Dakota who proudly de- 
scribed himself as "The Voice of the Heart of the RIack 
Hills." The top spot was awarded to Lindsey Nelson, who 
tlielii'i submit a tape. Nelson is best known as a football 
announcer, but he has done the baseball (jame of the \\’eek 
for the last nine years. His assistants will be Bob Murphy, 
a former announcer for the Red Sox and Orioles, and 
Ralph Kiner. former National League home run king who 
worked the While Sox games last year. 

Already the Mels have run up the largest advance sale on 
season tickets in I’olo Cirounds history. Construction on the 


new Flushing Meadow stadium has started. The return of 
the National I eague to New York will be celebrated for- 
mally with a ticker-tape parade on April 1 2. the day before 
the Mets play their home opener with the Pirates. 

Last week, down in sunny St. Petersburg, George Weiss 
and Casey Stengel were back at the old familiar stand — 
Miller Huggins Field, on the north side of town. If the two 
men. in this geriatric city, felt their age. they were not show- 
ing it. Stengel In purliciilar was more active in the first 
week of spring training than he had ever seemed in his days 
as Yankee manager. He made a special point of conducting 
his young pitchers and catchers on a tour of the inticld. 
sprvly demonstrating the lech nig ue of base running ofl’ each 
base and lecturing them on how to lay down a sacrilicc 
biint-and-ru n. 

T hroughout the day. and often long into the evening, for 
the benelii of the press, he kept up a running patter of 
Stengclese on many subjects. For a day or so he sounded 
like an angry old man as he defended his two-platooning 
with the Yankees. He made no attempt to hide his bitter- 
ness at having been fired. But then he began noticeably lo 
warm lo the challenge of his new job. 

“You show 'em. Case." shouted codgers his age, who 
packed the stands mostly to sec him, and he winked and 
waved at them, "I’m out lo build a good ball club as soon 
as I can." he announced. "This ain't gonna be no five-year 
plan. Why. this is a great opportunity for a young ballplay- 
er. If he can show me. I'll pul him right in that lineup, and 
I'll get him more money, too. I ain’t a banker for nothin', 
you know." 

Siengel's plan, as much as it can be at this point of e.xper- 
imcniaiion. is to develop a young player to match a veteran 
at each position. Weiss, who came out to the park regularly 
— he was even besieged by autograph hounds ("they never 
even knew who I was on the Yanks," he beamed, as he 
signed away) — concurred with .Stengel’s approach. "I told 
Casey and the coaches that they have to keep telling these 
fellows, both the old ones and the youngsters, that they’ve 
got a chance, that it doesn’t take too much to be a winner 
in this even-up league." he said. ".Also, that they’re in New 
Yt>rk. where every ballplayer wants to be. and don’t let ’em 
forget it." 

As one of the most asuue traders in the business, Weiss is 
aware tlial he needs help, especially on pitching. "A year 
ago. c'cryonc down here was promising me all kinds of 
help." he said, "but now, of course, it’s different. \ke’re in 
the league now and no one wants to give me anything, but 
I’ll keep trying." He paused, and his eyes were full of south- 
paws. Stengel, meanwhile, was praying for rain — out on the 
West Coast, that is. w here Walter O'Malley is running into 
weather trouble completing Chavc*’ Ravine in lime for the 
opening of the season. "If Walter don’t get that park done 
in lime." he said. "111 gel that man I want. He’ll have lo 
sell him to me. Got my eye on him already." He cut a Sten- 
gel caper on the way to the baiting cage, where he put a 
protective arm around a youngster a giiarler his age. "l.is- 
ten. son . , ." he said, and the decibels dropped as he 
w hispered a bit of ancient baseball lore to one of the Mets 
of tomorrow. end 
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wininiing or Siglitseeing . . .you’ll 
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The sun is warm. The crystal clear water is inviting. The soft sandy 
beach stretches on and on. Cycle about the Islands, see .spectacular 
scenery and historic sites, picnic along the way. For the best of 
all holidays come to Great Britain’s loveliest Island Colony. 

BERMUDA 





Enjoy your own kind of holiday. Six fine golf courses. Superb composiiion tennis courts. Sail. Fish, deep sea or inshore, in one of the 
world's great fishing areas. Swim, skindivc, waterski. Shop where the best British and European merchandise is displayed. Sightsee in 17th 
century St. George. Dine and dance on a seaside terrace. See your (ravel agent or writc“BERMUDA'’. 6 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, III. 






Our friends, J and F, keep a scorecard ai a baseball game. But, when it comes to neatness, they 
know the score. I’hcy know that Kodel shuts out wrinkles in this year ’round suit. Keeps it look- 
ing crisp and feeling comfortable. That’s because Kodel is the champion of stay-fresh fibers. 
And it adds a s|jecial rich look and feel, too. A Pacifie blend of 52 % Kodel polyester, 48% wool. 


Kodrl U the IratU mark for Kastman polyester fiber. Only the fiber is made by Ea.4Cman.nOt the fabric or suits shown here. 

EAS'I‘M/\N CHEMICAL PKODUCTS, IXC., jubsidiarji oj Eastman Kodak Company, 260 MADISON A\’E.,NE\V YORK 16 



Meet the J&^F Season-Skipper suit at the best stores from coast to coast. Joseph and Feiss have been tailors for 
gentlemen far 121 years y so they know how to make suits that lead the league in looks. And the Season-Skipper 
does just that all tivelve ??wnths of the year. This new gabardine has h'odel to keep it looking neat . . . unham- 
pered by time or temperature. Tailored in colors and patterns that make other suits look like the losing team. 
J & F Season-Skipper suits, S65. J & F, P.O. Box if5968, Clevelatid, Ohio. 




Put out the bottle 

that shows you know Scotch! 


• Tonight, make it “Bi.ack & White.” 

No other Scotch has made more friends, 
kept more friends. The reason? 

Extra smoothness has always given 
’ Black & White” a light, bright character 
all its own. \o wonder “Bi.ack a White” 
is the lx*st loved Scotch in .-\inerica. 

DISTILLED t BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND 


"BLACK & WHITE 

The Scotch with Character 


## 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY • 86.8 PROOF . THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, N.Y.C. • SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 




BRIDGE / Charles Goren 


A dose call for the Blues 


In bridge, as in other sports, eager youth presses hard on 
aging champion, and the end of Italy's long reign is now in sight 


I Uily's superb Blue Team won its fifth 
successive World Contract Bridge 
Championship in New York last week, 
but the Blues almost faded white be- 
fore v ictory finally was secured. The for- 
midable sixsomc headed by Carl ‘Alber- 
tos Perroux had little trouble with the 
Argentines, battering them 420 308, or 
with the British, whom they beat almost 
as badly. 365-286, Bui .lohn Cierber's 
North Americans made it clear that It- 
aly’s long dominion over the bridge ta- 
bles is coming to an end. and that end 
may come as soon as next year. Gerber's 
young team put up a tenacious battle 
before losing 331-305. and the match 
was even closer than the score would 
indicate. 

Gerber’s comparatively inexperienced 
internationals obviously were jittery at 
the start when, largely through bad luck 
on slam bids, they fell 64 International 
Match Points behind Louis Tarlo's Brit- 
ish team. But immediately after this they 
settled down to business, taking u con- 
clusive lead in their first match with Ar- 
gentina. 

Next day they opened againsi Italy 
with a IIO-to-78 barrage that alarmed 
the perennial champions. However, in 
the .second session with Britain, the 
North Americans lost another 1 1 IMPs, 
and Johnny Gerber began to think about 
benching his two youngest players. Mer- 
vin Key and Ron Von der Porten. When 
Italy bounced back with a 71 32 rally on 
the first 14 deals of their second session 
againsi the Americans, Gerber decided 
to put this plan into operation at once. 
At first the move seemed to backfire as 
Italy continued to pile up points and 
ended the day with a 48-point advan- 


tage. But the wisdom of Gerber's move 
was to pay off in a big way later. 

The most successful captain of an ear- 
lier era. P. Hal Sims, had promulgated 
an edict for his famous hour Horsemen, 
“Never bid a grand slam." Both the 
•American and British captains might 
profitably have issued a similar order 
to their squads, but after a number of 
un.successful attempts to earn the large 
bonus for bridge's biggest bid. Britain 
finally brought one home as a result 
of a fine auction by Alan Truscott and 
Anthony Priday on the deal shown at 
right. 

In the closed room, where the deal 
was played lirsl, a North American pair 
sat North-South, and the bidding had 
gone: 

EAST SOUTH WEST 

{Roit) {Muiroy) (CW.’fWr) 

PASS 34 PASS 

PASS 3 N.T. PASS 

PASS PASS PASS 

Coon’s response of two diamonds to 
the forcing artificial bid of two clubs an- 
nounced a hand that might be extreme- 
ly weak. Murray chose his rebid with 
the idea of playing a no-trump contract 
from the “right" side of the table- that 
is. with the lead coming up to one of 
his red ace-queens rather than through 
them, as might happen if North were to 
respond two no trump to a rebid of two 
spades, 

A club or a spade opening might have 
made declarer guess which finesse to 
take for an overirick. However West 
opened the diamond 4. and when East 
put up the king, declarer had 13 top 
tricks regardless of the spade break. 

A capacity audience in the theater 


NORTH 

2* 

6 N.T. 


then watched the English pair bid the 
hand this way on Bridge-O-Rama; 


EAST 

( V.m <At l’„rten) 

PASS 

PASS 

PASS 

PASS 

PASS 


SOUTH WEST 

(rr.<t,..n) ( Muthf) 

24 PASS 

24 PASS 

3 N.T. PASS 

64 PASS 

PASS PASS 


NORTH 

2A 

3^ 


-Superficially, it might appear that 
North was guessing that his partner 
held all four aces. but in fact the bid- 
ding sequence clearly revealed South’s 
hand. Ihe two-elub opening was arti- 
ficial ;ind showed a powerful hand. Two 
spavles showed at least a five-card suit. 
1 hiee no trump showed double stoppers 
in the unhid suits. The jump to six clubs 
shovvedaS 4 2 2distribuiionand. look- 
ing at the king-queen of .spades in his 
own hand. Pnday could be sure that 
his partner could not have the indicat- 
ed distribution for three no trump and 
the leap to six clubs without a hand 
that included all the aces. This brought 
the top-card inck count up to 12 and a 
-sure 1 3th must he added by a heart ruff 
in dummy, making the grand slam in 
spades superior to one in clubs. 


Both vuhicriihk' 

EusI ih-uler 

NON Til 
4 K y 

¥ J 

4 j 10 u 7 
4 It) (> 4 2 

WICST HAST 

4753 4 J 2 

4 KN 762 VIU 9543 

4 K 542 4 K 63 

43 4 9 a 7 

SOITH 
4 A to 8 6 4 
y A d 
♦ Ad 
4 A K J 5 
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□ RIOGE 


In ai:.iinsi a iriniip I'pcniny. the 
licart rutT in dunini> relieved declarer oF 
an> need It) cucnS a red-siiil linessc. and 
the lintish team gained LI l\lPs. Those 
I I IMI’s prtned a prophetic ligiire — 
ihtuigh lhe\ 'vere turned the other way 
rtnind when the malch was over. Helorc 
that happened, however. Pridav had to 
make one more v ital decision on the very 
hist deal oJ' the match, shown at right. 

The North American team was lO 
I MPs ahead with only this hand remain- 
ing. and the audience knew that the bid- 
dme in the closed ri»om had been: 




ifil, 


Britain's Rose opened a heart, giving 
Coon time to discard a diamond on a 
top spade. Next he cashed the heart king 
and rulTed a heart. When the queen of 
clubs appeared on the lirst trump lead, 
Coon lost only two tricks. 

Thus, the pressvire on spectators \vas 
tremendous as they sat for tive minutes 
while Priday thought over his linal bid 
in this auction: 

WEST NORTH EAST SOUTH 

PASS PASS 1* 

3V PASS PASS 


At the commentator's table vve were 
pointing out that if Pndav bid llirec no 
trump, that contr.ict could not be de- 
feated as llie cards lav and would be 


lUi'-l- H 'l'v/ viiliwrable 
M Wr dealer 


NOIM H 
4 J to n 5 
4 10 » » » 

♦ K 

4 . x 8 :? 


4 1 

V K 1 


4 K J lU < 


i;asi 
4 V tv ti 


.SOI I H 

4 tt I :i ' 

V J ;i 2 
♦ \ !i t; a J 

4 <1 


worth exactly 10 IMPs and a lie. So 
would a bid of live clubs if that contract 
was made— as no doubt it would be un- 
less Mathc vipcned a diamond. But what 
if Mathc doubled a ihrcc-no-irunip con- 
tract? Or a contract of four clubs? That 
would give Britain enough points to win 
the match. 

Later I asked Priday what had gone 
through his mind vkiring his protracted 
studv. Mis answer will shed some light 
on wh.ii experts think about when, to 
the kibil/er. there is no apparent prob- 
lem. Vulnerable against nonvuliierublc 
oppivnenis. W'esi's hand seems to oiler 
small promise of game facing a partner 
who could not tind a rebid even itiough 
West luid responded freelv. But in the 
last hand i>l' a mateh. eaiiiion must 
sometimes be cast to the winds by a 


team that estimates it is on the short 
end of the score. Tony was mentally 
going over his scorecard and trying to 
figure whether it wa.s likely that he and 
Truscott had gained enough to put the 
British ahead. "If I had decided to bid," 
he added, "of course 1 should have had 
a shot at three no trumps.” 

Audience tension was terrific until 
word finally came: “West passes." The 
pciii-up pressure burst with a roar. Nail 
could alYord to go down three tricks 
without losing points on the board. In 
fact, he went down only one and North 
America gained .1 IMPs to win by 13. 

In the final 4S deals against Kngland, 
the Amciitaiis liad bounced back froni a 
61-IMP deficit. By comparison, the 17- 
IMP deficit they would carry into the 
last 48 deals against Italy on the final day 
of play seemed insignificant. It looked 
as if the team had finally found Itself, 
and in the Italian camp one could sense 
the same feeling of uncertainty that had 
prevailed when the American team took 
a .32-point lead in the first 48 boards 
they played. 

But in the final set of boards, it was 
the Americans who started off badly, 
doubling two Icss-than-game contracts 
which the Italians made for big gains. 
The Aincricans fought back gamely. 
Having dropped behind by 48 points 
with only 34 deals remaining, they re- 
covered 10 in the next 14 deals and 12 
more in the last 20, thanks largely to a 
|y-point pickup on a deal {next eolanui) 
that provoked the week's liveliest cheer- 
ing from :hc Bridge-O-Rama audience. 



OIVii.>lJTIVE BRITISH CAPTAIN LOUIS TARLO COACHES TEAM BETWEEN SESSIONS AS HIS WIFE STANDS DISCREETLY APART 
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SrORTS ILLUR FRA ll.r 


|^R{H S. 1962 


fiolli sides Miliii'idhlc 
t( vM dialer 


SOMETHING NEW 
HAS HAPPENED 
TO GOLF BAGS. 


NO|{ I H 


4 

V K H K 
4 K 10 4 2 
4 K <) S .■> 4 


WKSr 
4 K Mi i> Z 
y 10 4 a 

4 7 

4 A 10 7 0 2 


KASr 

4 A Ci !» 4 2 
¥ t) 3 7 
4 A 6 
4 J U 3 


S(H TU 
4 J K 7 <> 

¥ A J 2 
4 y s r> .3 

4 - - 


Thcaudicticc knc\\ thal when this deal 
was (irst played with tugenio C'hiaradia 
as declarer, silting Souih. at a mere fise- 
diamond contract, he had gone down 
one. Riifling the spade opening, he had 
led the king of clubs and discarded w hen 
F'ast played low , Coon won with the ace 
and shifted to a iruinp. Another trump 
lead left dummy with only one trump 
and forced Chiaradia to try u> avoid a 
hctirl loser, fie played to drop the queen, 
without success. 

So the spectators groaned when they 
heard the American North-South pair 


produce the following auction; 


WEST 

NORTH EAST 

SOUTH 


1 Vii/I) 1 4w«W/i) 

1 \f,///lr) 

PASS 

PASS 14 

24 

<4 

DBL. 

64 PASS 

PASS PASS 

PASS 

PASS 


West's opening lead of the spade .1 was 
trumped in dummy, and Mathe started 
off as Chiaradia had. leading the king of 
clubs. But when bast played low. the 
Californian rulfed. and the American 
rooters took hope. If perfectly played, 
the slam could be made. 

Mathe ruffed three more spades, re- 
turning to his own hand ctich lime by 
trumping clubs. Then dummy led a low 
heart and declarer successfully linessed 
the jack. After tliat it was easy, The queen 
of diamonds forced out tast'sacc. East's 
last spade was trumped, and Mathe still 
had one more diamond with which to 
extract .Avarelli’s last trump. The ace- 
king of hearts won the last two tricks and 
brought home a score of 1.540 to add to 
the 100 gained at the other table. 

After that, however, the hands turned 
small and Hat. leaving no chance for the 
kind of swings the Americans needed. 
Italy held 26 points of her lead to keep 
the Bermuda Bowl. In a fine old sporting 
tradition, we Americans will wait till 
next year. end 


the fine touch of 
Rawlings craftsmen 


From the world’s newest, most modern golf 
bag plant comes a new line of golf bags and 
accessories. They're made with new ideas, 
new tools... built by specialists in leather 
for Over 50 years. See them, in a full range 
of prices, at your Rawlings dealer's. 




Unggar Slacks’ 
free expansion waistband 
caters to the active man- 
in Galey & Lord 
ply Dacron* iwlycslcr 
and cotton. 


A Di\'i«iion of Ibirlin^ton InduHtrieK 

FOR YOUR NEAREST RETAILER WRITE US AT 1A07 BROADWAY N Y. 
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SPORTING LOOK /Jo Ahem ZiU 



I.IKK VOl A K 

NKVKR si:i:n 


setting seems ii most unlikely one for 
-A- anything as delicate as suede, particular- 
ly suede that has been sheared to tissue thinness 
and given the supple sheen of silk. Yet suede — 
as it has never been seen before is the newest 
■'old favorite" around the international racing 
pits, w here drivers from veterans like Stirling Moss 
to young aces like Roger Penske (/e/r) are wear- 
ing new leather jackets over their racing coveralls. 

For women the new suedes have the added dash 
of a jiisi-over-froni-Europe look: suede has be- 
come a mainstay at the boutiques maintained by 
the couture houses of France and Italy, But the 
big news is in .'\mcrican suedes, Lighter weights 
have been made possible by the use of high-st>ced 
circular saws that cut through leather skins: and 
finishes such as Scotchgard. a water-repellent, and 
Quilon. an oil-replacing chemical that makes it 
possible to have the new suedes dry-cleaned any- 
where; formerly, leather specialists had to restore 
the oils removed from skins in cleaning. New tan- 
ning processes keep downy-surfaced skins from 
crocking, or shedding, and have helped make this 
delicate leather more durable. Dye processes have 
been improved, loo. and the new suedes can be 
had in delicate pastels. Their cashnierelikc sur- 
faces have been napi^ed with sandpaiver. and sur- 
face soil can be removed the same way. Press- 
ing is simple, w ith a dry iron on the wrong .side. 

^B^he versiitility of .spring suedes is shown 
on these four pages at Alfred Momo's 
garage in Queens. New York City, where many 
outstanding L.S. drivers have their cars prepared 
for racing. Cooper Driver Penske (SI. July 10, 
1961) wears a sueded lamb jacket by Brcier of 
Amsterdam. Ii h;is the collar-band cut of racing 
drivers' coveralls and elaslici/ed knit ciilTs. The 
spring-hued dress in silk-lined tissue suede worn 
by Wilhelmina Bchmenburg Uight) is Leather- 
mode's; behind her are one of Alfred Momo's 
Jaguar XK-Ks and a crimson Maserati 3500 G , T. 
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^^^uedes iii'e already moving iiilo 
^ stores at almost double the rale 
of last year. Jelie Seear’s tricolor suit 
{U’jn from Roger Van S combines a tis- 
sue-weight suede blouse with heavier 
suede jacket and pleated walking skirt. 

Barbara Fcldon's suede pantaloons 
(/7j?/iO. designed by Bonnie Cashin for 
'Philip Sills, are Just the right length to 
,siay off the grease-stained floorboards 
of a garage, are worn here with a Danish 
hand-knil sweater from the same firm. 


>viii:wi: r< > in ^ 

Breier of Amsterdam suede jacket on page 
52 IS S40ai Bloomingdale's, New York. The 
pink dress by l.ealhcrmodc is S70ai Kauf- 
niann's. Pittsburgh and John Wanamakcr. 
Philadelphia. Chiffon square is by Bcrsoic. 
patent spectator pumps by Pappagallo. The 
Roger San S suit yoppo\ii<-) is priced m 
units: blouse S.^0. skirt S65. jacket S7(); all 
are at L. S. .Ayres. Indianapolis and Day- 
ton's. Minneapolis. Jersey beret is by Jaun- 
lec. On this page: Silk pantaloons, S65, 
and cardigan. S55. 1 ord& Taylor. New York. 



MOTOR SPORTS , 


/ Kenneth 
Rudeen 


The cars 
with the 
secret 
ingredients 

Two Daytona wizards tell how 
a ‘Stock’ car is built, and a road 
racing ace learns to drive one 


T o ihe 62.400 spectators at Klorida's 
Daylorta International Specdv'ay last 
week, the annual 500-milc race— the In- 
dianapolis of stock car competition -- 
was essentially a swift and noisy auto- 
motive circus. They paid S5 to S20 each 
to watch 4k American passenger cars 
parade round Oaytona's 2>/i-milc track 
at quite astonishing speeds (up to 159 
mph). and they got their money's worth 
when hometown boy Glenn (l ircball) 
K.obcus. in a 1961 Pontiwe. disposed of 
a 1962 Plymouth contender toward the 
end and won at a record-breaking aver- 
age of 152.529 mph. 

What they did not see was the fearful 
struggle going on inside those familiar 
and innocuous-looking sedans - a nerve- 
jangling battle against invisible forces 
that are more powerful, more insidious 
at Daytona than at any other track in 
the country. Invisibly, as the drivers hur- 
tled around the track, a stream of turbu- 
lent air moved with them. Invisibly, en- 
gines and running gear labored under 
stresses that are placed upon them at no 
other track. Nowhere else in slock car 
racing arc Daytona's speeds remotely ap- 
proached. and only through their lingcr- 



tips. tensely steering, and by the scats of 
their pants could the drivers read the 
ominous, unpredictable signs of the cur- 
rents that might spin their cars or get 
them airborne. 

So relieved was Roberts when his eer- 
ie afternoon's work was done that he 
grabbed his chief mechanic. Smokey 
(Best Damn Garage In Town) Yunick. 
and scandah/cd that salty character by 
kissing him on both checks. Roberts 
said he had had "about three thrihs a 
lap." had "got sideways" a number of 
limes, had accidentally bumped two cars 
when wind-bulTctcd and once "scraped 
the fence." Every other driver had simi- 
lar tales. 

Despite the implications of its name, 
u racing stock car is an animal sharply 
different from its showroom counter- 
part. Putting racing brawn and speed 
into a showroom passenger car has be- 
come a highly specialized art. Some ex- 
perts in the hold, like Smokey Yunick. 
are inclined to be secretive. Others, no- 
tably the racing partners John Holman 
and Ralph .Moody, assume that there is 
nothing very mysterious about "build- 
ing" slock cars, and since they not only 


build, race and sell cars but also make 
and peddle all sorts of racing parts, they 
invito the curious to have u close look at 
what they are doing. 

Holman. 44. is a wide-backed, blocky, 
gregarious man; Moody. 43. is slender 
and laconic. Both were involved with 
Ford's and l.incoln's racing efforts in 
the early ’50s when Detroit automakers 
were more or less openly in stock car 
competition. When Detroit abandoned 
raci'i’ig m 1957, Holman ami Mooxiy 
stayed on at their Charlotte. N.C. head- 
quarters and continued to turn out Ford 
stock cars on theirown. Sincethen, theirs 
have been the topflight l ords in compe- 
tition. whether campaigned by them- 
selves or. after being sold, by others. A 
Holman and Moody racer costs $7,000; 
essential spare parts add another Sl.OOO 
to the price. 

"When we take a showroom car and 
begin to make a racing car of it." says 
Holman, "we have two things in mind. 
First, wc want to make it s;U'e at racing 
speeds. Second, we wan to tune it up 
to get the job done as it should he done; 
we want as much speed as weean squeeze 
out, under the rules, and we want the 
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■ Sow SccTCo Tjjic I)i'< k 2fi2-D — t .««: 2 track stc-no rccindin;' 
and pla\b.i(k t.ipi' ir.iti>|)ori to a({(l tape to \o)ir cAistitig lii li 
system. Sfifl.jO. ( \ls<t ataefabk'. not tkc new -SRA-2 

stereo recording amplifier fc)r the 2'i2 I>. 

S89.50,) • Sons .Sterccordcr 777 S-All 
tra^^i^to^l/^•<l prfifescioii.il 2 S: 1 tr.uk 
stereo retordcr fcatiirinj' the resolution- 
ary Sony f Jtciro 15i Laici.il Heads, f he 
world's Tmest l.ipe rccortler. S72,'). ■ Sons' 

.Sicrcfordor 300— .\ {oinpleto prolessional- 
quality hi ft stereo tajie system with 1 ft; 2 
tiafk recording and jil.isliiiil in one por- 
table unit. SS99.jO. ■ -Sons Portable 101 
— 2 speed, diial-tr.sck. hi ridelity recorder 
svith 7” reel capacity. $*>'(. 70. ■ Sons Sicre- 
cordcr -IS'l-D- Du.d pcrfinmancc 4 track stereo i.ipe deck u ith 
built-in recording Ik playback pre-amps for custom iiistallatiuiis 
and portable use. S190.50, ■ Sow \\'irclcss .Micro|>hc)nc €R-1 



.ul.l.t. 
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I supcuscofT 


niiler providing toitipletc frec- 
ng micropln.nc (.tides. S2'in. ■ So.sv Clon- 
C-37 X- I'or pui ity f>f sound reptcjchtctjon. 
the unc|ii.iliricil chcncc of jjrofessiona] stu- 
dios llironghoiit the world. S2*)j. ■ -Sony 
.Soiinil on .Sound Recorder 262 .SL The 
perlect recorder lor langtiage. nnisit .md 
drama students, tt'iih *1 tr.ii k stereo pfay- 
back. $l!)‘l.5() ■ Sow Tajiecordcr 111— .-S 
pojrularly |>ricecl. high c|uality bantam re- 
corder ftir eseryday family fun. 579.50. 
■ Sony Condenser .Microphone C-17 B — 
\finiatiiro si/c (S’/t "x yi" liianictcr) and 
exceptional background isolation unidi- 
rectional cardioid pattern. 5350. • Sony 
scaster Portable E.M l-.\ professional on-thc-s|Xit battery 
cTcd portable recorder with precision spring wind coii- 
l speed motor. 5495. ill Stny Stti^ordtn trt MuHlphx 
■ S„/.rM../Y. />e/-f rj. S«« I„l,h.;„i 
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If You Want To 

STOP SMOKING 

Otto Graham Tells How! 





COACH 

Olio Orahnm, famous football coach and non- 
smaAcr, says: "/ itnoit' that Hantron will help 
anyone to stop or cut down smoking. Bunlron 
IS easy and pleasant to take. If you have tru-d 
to stop without success. I recommend you try 
It, Bantron has helped again and again." 


Bantron is a safe, m-w product, developed 
at a great American university, that has 
helped thousands stop smoking. In a series 
of clinical tests, published in a leading Med* 
ical Journal*, scientists reported that 1 out 
of 5 men and women who wanted to quit 
smoking stopped within 5 days when they 
look Bantron. 

And the Bantron way is so easy and pleas- 
ant! Just take 3 Bantron tablets a day, after 
meals, for four days. Then only 2 a day until 
all desire to smoke leaves you. are 

"Free'* in 5 to 10 days. 

Taken as directed, Bantron is perfectly 
safe. Bantron does not alTfcl your taste, is 
not habit forming. It acts as a substitute 
for the nicotine in your system, and curbs 
your desire for tobacco. Now at drug stores 


.’itho 


it prescrip- 
• ice $1.25. 
silable in 


Bantron 


Smoking DoUrrtnl Tobicis 
*Copies available to doctors on request. 
Write Campana Corporation, Batavia, 111. 



Enjoy sti the fun and Mfslii in boating . . . chad new 
depth and fith locations ... by addmg a Ray htlHson 
ttansistofiied Oepthmetcr to youi inboard, outboard 
or sailboat. Iwo popular rxideis . Direct Meter 
Reading. Model "400 " or Hashing Light Model "&00" 
indicate depths td 120 ft Ray lefterson Depthmeiers 
aie complete, ready lor installation, popularly pneed 
ai 5109.50 each. See them now at your dealer's. 

= PATl .lEFFERSOn, INC = 


MOTOR SPORTS ■•nli'iWil 

car to handle propeiK. W hen a car is 
going heUy dosMi and full bore every- 
thing in it takes a icrrilie beating." 

Like all other builders of stock cars. 
Holman and Moody start \silh a high- 
performance factory model. In thcirca.se 
it is the f'Ord -T06 so called because the 
big V.8 engine has a piston displace- 
ment of 406 cubic inches. (Despile com- 
pacl cars and a nc\s emphasis on fuel 
economy in standard-si7ed models. De- 
troit continues to boost the si/e and out- 
put of engines for the e\tra-perforniance 
market. Ford sold 5.000 such high-per- 
formance cars last year, expects to dou- 
ble that in 1962.) 

Holman and Moody first disassemble 
iheir racing-car.s-to-be. I or strength and 
safety they then weld all frame seams. 
Then they .start building. They rcpliice 
shock absorbers with a heavier, suffer 
racing type, replace the rcaraxic w ith one 
of their own which, by means of special 
littings. removes all customary weight 
stresses from the axle ilscif: they install 
heavier leaf springs at the rear and coil 
springs in front, double the thickness of 
the A. arms of the front sttspertsioit sys- 
tem and lit a front stabilizer bar of such 
stiffness that the car will not lean during 
hard cornering. They also install their 
own 22-gallon noncorrosivc fuel lank, 
asbtfsios-w rapped for tire prevention and 
with a protective aluminum plate iifidcr- 
neath. and replace steering components 
with heavier parts to withstand the pro- 
longed strains of racing. 

W ith this done. Holman and Moody 
surround the driver with a three-dinien- 
sional roll bar really a cage of 1 5^- 
inch steel tubing that is welded to the 
frame, assuring a "complete molecular 
bond with the parent piece of vehicle." 
as Holman nicely puts it. The body li’s 
right over this, but all the interior fur- 
nishings arc stripped away, and just one 
bucket scat, with bell and shoulder har- 
ness, is put in for the driver. .A simple 
Holman and Moody instrument panel 
with essential gauges replaces the stand- 
ard ranei. 

Racing wheels nearly double the width 
of a standard car's arc fabricated from 
ordinary wheels lo accept the huge slock 
car racing tires, which give high traction 
and long, safe wear. Price of a set of f‘Hir 
tires; aboiii S250. 

W'hile making the cur drastically dif- 
ferent from a road model, these moditi- 
cations do not. of course, increase its 
speed. Thai is a more subtle art and. ac- 


cording to Holman, possibly an over- 
rated one. A normal Ford 406 at concert 
pitch, says Holman, will do nearly 150 
mph anyway, and to tunc his racing en- 
gines he nicrcly follows factory blueprint 
specifications with scrupulous care. He 
uses factory camshafts and pistons (al- 
though special ones within factory cata- 
log tolerances are permitted) and exlra- 
heavy-duty valve springs, tappets and 
pushrodv from the Ford high-perform- 
ance catalog. .As for carburction. all cars 
arc limited to one four-barrel model. 

Since stock cars are normally required 
to turn left only, they arc sol up for left 
cornering at niaximiim speed, w'ith the 
weight of the car distributed ingen- 
iously among the four wheels to insure 
ininimum tire wear. “If you tried to 
turn right," Holman says, ‘“you'd prob- 
ably wind up in China." 

A chance on a star 

When Holman and Moody arrived in 
Daytona in early February with five new 
Ford racers, they were short a driver. 
They made news by taking a chance on 
an American star from the very different 
field of road racing, a man who just a 
week before hasl excitingly won the 
brand-new' Daylona Continental sports 
car race (SI, Feb. 19). 

Dan Ciiirney had raced a stixrk car 
only once in his life, and lhal was way 
back in 195Xon the road course at Mcad- 
owdale. III. Shifting from tiny, nimble 
Sports and Grand Prix cars to the pon- 
derous 4.(>00-pound Ford was. on the 
surface, a little like jumping from a pan- 
ther's back onto that of a jet-powered 
elcphanl. 

Gurney quickly confirmed that Hol- 
man and Moody hud assembled a first- 
rate car for him. Just as quickly he sensed 
(he battle facing him to conquer Day- 
tona's special, invisible enemies the tur- 
bulent air. the ever-present possibility of 
mechanical failure and perhaps a smash- 
up at frightening speed. He had just sur- 
vived one engine breakdow n at Daytona, 
on ihc very last lap of the Conlinenial. 
and had coasted in to win the race, but 
now he was in u great tank of a car that 
had lo be nursed, nol maneuvered, and 
he was apprehenvive. 

"Feel safe out there?" Holman in- 
quired chattily after Ciiirney came in 
from one blazing practice run. "W'ell. 
no." said Ciiirney. ".And. lo be truthful. 
I feel nervous just standing around 
here." The cause of Ciurncy's tension, 
however, was the track rather than ihe 
car. “‘.All cars are more or less alike when 
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you’re driving on ihc limit of tire adhe- 
sion." he said. "The thing is, here you are 
on the limit all the time. I’m not thinking 
about the dilTcrences in size or looks or 
about not using the brakes and gearbox 
as I would in a Grand Prix car, but about 
keeping within that limit. 

"I have great respect for this track. 
You have to be right there, concentrat- 
ing, every minute. The least lapse and 
you're likely to be sideways and in 
trouble.” 

If Gurney had heard about an experi- 
ence of Fireball Roberts' the week be- 
fore, his tension would probably have 
gone up several notches. Leading a pack 
of cars in a practice tour. Roberts' Pon- 
tiac suddenly left the pavement and came 
down .10 feet to one side, a few inches 
from a guardrail. The cause of this un- 
settling maneuver was a car behind him 
that suddenly cut across his slipstream. 
"C rossing that slipstream is like slam- 
ming into the wake of a speedboat on 
water skis." Roberts said, "but unlike a 
speedboat it affects the lead car as well 
as the car doing the crossing." 

Gurney, an apt if apprehensive Day- 
tona pupil, finished a careful, solid 
fourth in one of the lOO-milc races pre- 
liminary to the 500. He was more im- 
pressive in the 500 itself two days later. 
Gurney led all the \cteran Ford drivers 
for most of the distance that he lasted 
and was running powcrfttlly in third 
place after .100 of the 500 miles. With 
what appeared to be icy assurance, he 
was neatly slipstreuming other cars, rid- 
ing close behind in the partial vacuum 
created by the leading car. But after .140 
miles his engine seized up. Reacting 
swiftly, he let out the clutch and rolled 
to a safe slop. 

.Asked later if he was becoming more 
comfortable on the speedwa>. Gurney 
sard. "VVe/f. yes, but with the G fotvea 
you have l/.c.. centrifugal force devel- 
oped in Daytona’s high-speed turns| you 
get tired and you’re likely to misinterpret 
the messages you get. I was going as fast 
as 1 could every lap. and while it may 
not have looked like much from the 
stands. 1 was lishtailing several times a 
lap." 

His Daytona stint done, Gurnes head- 
ed for Tulsa to inspect a novel turbine- 
powered racer that Owner Jack Zink is 
preparing for him to drive in the Indian- 
apolis "500." He has never raced at In- 
dianapolis; in fact, he has not yet even 
seen the old Brickyard. But after Day- 
tona the new boy will have to be taken 
very seriously. end 
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The wet electric simve is the new- 
way to shave closer, faster, more com- 
fortably with an electric shaver. 

And the way to get a perfect wet 
electric shave is with Yardley's famous 
Pre-Electric Shaving Lotion. 

It conditions your skin for an elec- 
tric shaver the way lather and water 
sets it U]) for a razor blade. All you do 
is slosh on Pre-Electric and keep add- 


ing as much lotion as necessary. The 
wetter the face, the better the sliave. 

ith Yardley Pre-Electric you help 
reduce excess skin oils and eliminate 
razor clog-»ip. You get an easy glide 
without friction or irritation. 

You won’t know how great a shave 
can he until you've tiic<l the Yardley 
icel electric shave. 

Belter take the plunge. 


When an electric shave is right, it’s all wet. 


BOWLING/ Rex Lardner 


A SANDLOT SHORTSTOP'S 
2 MOST IMPORTANT 
PIECES OF EQUIPMENT 



No coach would ever lei a baseball player, 
amateur or professional, go to bat without 
wearing a helmel. 

For equally important reasons, neither 
would he e\er permit his team to take to the 
held without wearing athletic supporters. 

Lven in casual games, where your lads 
choose up sides, on playground or vacant 
lot. the risk of strain or damage to the most 
delicate muscles and cords in the male body 
is equally serious. 

The possible consequences in later life arc 
such, that no son of yours should ever par- 
ticipate. in any sport, without the support 
that a Hike oilers to one of his body’s most 
\ itiil areas, Ask «/n- coach. 


Sliitr tiihleirt wear 




Made from Finest Aroerisin leithers 
bf 6reateit American Craftsmen . . . 




_ For fuiil Fm Si" 

I ** ^o>sca!p mewing.-. 

imperor 

lewn cere it fun . . . 
Miy with CMFEROft t 
FUx-N-Fleot mewing. 
32" or 26" retary er 
30" reel meweri. 
Dm* 12 yeor 'round 
yerd }obi with In- 
»te-Hil(h oltech- 
mont*. Iwlh for 
dofMndabillty » 
priced to teve! 


for fi»« EMPEROfl literature, write 
en* Compony, 2J9 Columel 5»., 
(lion, Wisconsin. Do it today! 



If golfers can do it, 
so can bowlers 


That is the opinion of 

busy Eddie Elias, who organized 

the four-year-old PBA 

A mericans love to bowl, but when it 
conics to paying out money to see 
others do so. they couldn’t care (or pay) 
less. In consequence, most full-time bowl- 
ers, like full-time skiers (SI. F'eb. 26), 
have had to sustain themselves largely on 
pride and an CK’casional prize. 

One nonbowling howling fan, how- 
ever. ha.s long believed with all ihe tire- 
less. backslapping. fast-talking energy 
in his restless frame that if other pro- 
fessionals can make a decent living at 
sport, bowlers should be able to do so 
too. Even before the pro skiers founded 
their ow n IPSR.A, Eddie Elias was work- 
ing on the Professional Bowlers' Asso- 
ciation. patterned on goif.s PGA. "But 
we didn't make the mistakes the PGA 
did." Eddie will tell you. "and we zoomed 
along four times as fast." Eddie, a 
swarthy. Arabic-speaking Ohio boy who 
calls people "Ciiz" or “Cousin." be- 
lieves that bowlers arc "ihc most intel- 
ligent of athletes." also "the most appre- 
ciative. the most cooperative, the most 
gentlemanly. A few things the pro golf- 
er is not. Bowlers are good boys." To 
help them. Eddie set up a whole series 
of three- and four-day tournaments to 
replace the six-month variety common to 
the sport. Then, besides setting up tours 
with respectable prize money for the win- 
ners and lining up TV' shows for the 
elite of the PBA's 800 members, he fur- 
nished his howlers with a life insurance 
plan, a pension fund and health and ac- 
cident insurance. "Everything is option- 
al." says Eddie. "We’re no dictatorship." 

Besides caring for their needs, the PBA 
nurses its members' self-respect by fining 
them SIO for showing up late in the pad- 
dock, S25 for not wearing their names 
on the backs of their shirts and SIO for 


giving out auti'graphs during competi- 
tion. The money goes into a pension 
fund. "Mainly we're interested in rais- 
ing the stature of the bowler," .says Ed- 
die. "VVe didn't think up the idcit of call- 
ing alleys ’lanes' and gutters ’channels.’ 
hut we're in favor of it." 

One for the money 

A former radio interviewer and an- 
nouncer (at one time busy Eddie was do- 
ing 20 TV shows a week). Elias got the 
idea for the PBA while chattingwith Don 
Carter and Dick Hoover on one of his 
shows. "When I found they didn’t have 
an organization behind them like the 
PGA." he says. "I was stunned. I told 
them I’d like to chuck TV and start one. 
and that got things rolling. I talked with 
bowlers, the American BowlingCongress. 
bowling center proprietors and (he two 
big pinsettcr lirms, and nearly went 
broke writing letters urging bowlers to 
loin. I drew up a constitution, giving 
bowlers plenty of representation on the 
executive board. 'I’m in it for the mon- 
ey.' I told them, and that convinced them. 
I didn't want to be president, just execu- 
tive secretary, treasurer and legal coun- 
sel. Don Carter, the champion of them 
all. was our first president. In our first 
full year we had three tournaments, the 
second we had seven, the third wc had 
II. last year we had a tournament in 
Puerto Rico, near San Juan, where they 
go absolutely crazy when you get a strike 
and die w hen you get a 7 lOsplit." 

The PBA's initiation fee is S50. and 
annual dues arc SIOO. These days prize 
money for tournaments is raised by charg- 
ing bow lers an entry fee of S1(X) and get- 
ting some extra dollars (S10.800 mini- 
mum) from the proprietor of the lanes 
in which the tournament is held. The 
average prize for a PBA tournament is 
about S25.0{)0. with the first 32 earning 
a piece of it and the winner getting around 
S5.000. Dave Souiar, who won last year's 
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ELtAS ARGUES tN FAVOR OF THE BOWLER 


PBA championship in Cleveland, got 
S6.000— a good sum. but still only about 
three times uhat Rddie Elias spends each 
month on telephone bills to make it 
possible. 

hddie practically lives on the phone. 
■'I have perfect recall for phone num- 
Ivcrs." he said, holding his hand over 
the mouthpiece during a recent tourna- 
ment while the pins fell with a clatter 
on all sides. "I even remember area ctides 
and long distance codes.” He rattled otT 
a siring of niimbeis. then gave his credit 
card number. Near by. a reporter was 
phoning in bowling scores, and other 
bowling scores boomed in ti iiimphantlv 
over the aniplillei. It was a di/ning ex- 
perience. 

‘ I'm entirely dilTcrenl on the phone.” 
Eddie said while waiting. "I talk slower. 
Thev tell me I'm warm. I went to I.ebii- 
non to set up a TV station in 1959. I 
was supposed to be there a month, but I 
only staved two weeks. 1 couldn't stand 
it. No telephones. Once I nearly went 
cra/'y in an airport — all the bot>ths were 
occupied.” A bow lereame by to set dow n 
his how ling hall. 

"If they would've took out the 5-7 
I would've been in good shape.” he 
miillcred darkly. 

"I think you handled the situation 
very well.” F'ddie said abscnt-mindedly 
inlo the phone. 

An assistant came in to say that some 
members of the fast-dying National Bow [- 
ing l eague (SI, Oct. .10) would soon be 
joining the lour. Eddie nodded at the 
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news. "Danny Thomas once told me." 
he said to the world in general, "never 
to give the customers too much. Always 
leave them wanting more. With the NBL 
there was just too much bowling. With 
us, It's three great nights in a city and 
whoosh! we're away till next year." 

lAldie Flias does not smoke or drink, 
can drop olT to sleep in minutes, does 
not iieeil an alarm clock and has been loo 
busy all his life to slop and ligure out 
whether he is right-handed or left-hand- 
ed, He plays tennis and golf nghi-handcd 
and kicks a hall right-footed, but he 
throws left-handed and hits his best 
handball shot with his left hand. In base- 
ball he was a switch-hitter. When he 
picked up his first bowling ball he didn't 
know which hand to use. He shortly gave 
up bowling, anyway. "My favorite sport 
IS the cha-cha-cha.” he says. 

At high school, where l-ddie was a 
starter on the basketball team, he dcvcl- 
o[vd rebounding ability and a firm place 
in the heart of his coach by skipping rope, 
to the amusement of spectators, all the 
way to school and back. "I always do 
things the hard way," he says. 

The big thing 

Whether professional howlers as a 
whole will ever rate in status with the 
Arnold Palmers and the Gary Players is 
still an open question. If they do. how- 
ever. it will be largely because Eddie Elias 
taught them — the hard way. in the mid- 
dle of a phone conversation last week 
l:ddie paused to loll of some trouble on 
the lour in California. "They were com- 
plaining all over the place out there." he 
said, "about the alleys and the condi- 
tions— and 1 .ieilcd out from Akron im- 
mediately. I split them intt) three groups 
and saw e;ich group separately. 1 was 
dressed very nciil. W hen 1 walked in you 
could have heard a pin drop. If you 
couldn't hear a pin drop I would have 
walked right out. They didn't talk to 
me. they listened. I laid the cards right 
on the Uthic. I said. ‘I know you've got 
eoniplaints and probably I agree with 
every one of them. But think it over. Is 
this ihe lime— in the middle of a loiirna- 
mcnl — to make a big Think whiii 

you can lose.' And 1 let them think. 
■Piay now. complain laier.' I told them. 
And. do you know, when I vvas linished 
they actually upplaiulcd. Then I turned 
and left — just what Danny Thomas said, 
right? But I love bowlers. They're my 
boys." 

Then, once again. Eddie Edias poured 
himself into the telephone. end 


you’ll find 

MORE 
FISHING 
DAYS IN 

GEORGIA 


1 

. . . and we’ll send you abso- 
lutely FREE, a colorful 20-page 
Fishing Guide to prove it! From 
mountain streams to cypress- 
studded Okefenokee waters, it 
tells you where to go. what to 
expect and how to find Georgia's 
finest fishing spots. Ideal cli- 
mate and abundant waters com- 
bine to make Georgia a year 
'round paradise for fishermen. 
Whether it’s mountain trout or 
big bass or bream, mackerel, red- 
fish or tarpon — you're iix for a 
lot of mighty fine fishing— So. 
come soon, we’re ready! 



• tfiot Georgi 
and Fishing Guidr" 


Ga. Dept, of Commerce, Dept. SI 
100 State Capitol, Atlanta, Ga. 


Send to - 

Address. -- 
City - _ 


BOATING / Carhton Mitchell 


KHroy was there quite early 


Shunning the traditional route along the coast, the skipper 
of ‘Kialoa’ won the San Diego-Acapulco race in record time 



I n the minds of most West Coast ocean 
racers the 1 ,430-mile run from San Di- 
ego to Acapulco has a pattern, a tradi- 
tional formula; you play the beaches, 
stay close in and work the sea breezes by 
day and the offshore zephyrs at night, 
or you haven't got a chance. But this 
year iohn (Jim) Kilroy. standing sea- 
ward aboard the 50-foot sloop Kialoa 
in calculated defiance of the forinula. 
not only won the overall prize but seta 
new corrcctcd-iime record in what was. 
for almost everybody else, a fairly slow 
race. 

On two previous occasions Jim Kilroy 
had raced Kialoa down the California 
and Vlexican coasts. In 1958 he linished 
I lih in fleet — as he remembers it. "sit- 
ting becalmed everywhere you could get 
becalmed." Two years later Kialoa 
moved up to third in fleet, winning her 
class. After each race Jim Kilroy carefully 
analyzed performances of the Hccts. not- 
ing who had benefited by going where. 
On postrace cruises hack home to New- 
port Beach he studied wind and current 
patterns. On the evidence Kilroy decided 
a break with the traditional formula 
seemed logical, 

In preparation for this year’s race. 
A /«/<«/ was lirst altered to a masthead rig. 
then converted from a yawl to a sloop 
by removing the mizzenmast. The sails 
were subsequently recut to make them 
drafticr for the downwind slide. The net 
effect of the conversion and refinements 
was a lower handicap rating, with only a 
slight loss in clliciency. 

By bearing seaward this year. Kialoa's 
crew not only was breaking with tradi- 
tion but also, as any West Coast veteran 
will acknowledge, sacriliemg some of the 
pleasure of the race. The traditional run, 
hugging the coast, is the only one of the 
world'sclassic ocean courses that isa truly 
scenic route. As the fleet progresses south 
and east, a magnificent coastline unfolds. 

OVERALL WINNER. Kuiloti. inukcs an easy 
spinnaker run over ihe last mile to Acapulco. 


Near the Mexican border a jugged range 
lifts boldly, snow gleaming on the higher 
peaks. Later there arc island channels to 
run, in an atmosphere so clear that cactus 
on the steep desert shores of Baja Cali- 
fornia may be seen through binoculars. 

Along the route, as the terrain changes, 
so do the temperature and the look of 
the sea. The gray of the north gives way 
to tropic blue. The cold wind off the 
mountains loses its bite, becoming mere- 
ly cool at midnight. Shorts and bare 
shoulders become the order of every 
watch. There is usually something worthy 
of note in the water alongside, especially 
when crossing the broad mouth of the 
Gulf of California: sunning sea turtles, 
the spouts and flukes of basking whales, 
leaping marlin, darting sea birds. On the 
Mexican mainland during the last leg 
there are miles of empty, tempting white 
beach, finally lifting to the steep cliffs 
marking the harbor of Acapulco and the 
finish line. 

In a light northwest breeze and patchy 
fog at the start of this year's race, the 
eventual winner, Kia/oa, looked to be 
first across the line, with Tim Moseley's 
Orient virtually abreast. Quickly Orient 
went into the lead, to begin a duel with 
the 72-foot yawl Escupade that lasted 
right down to the finish. Sirius //, scratch 
boat in the fleet skippered by defending 
champion Howard Ahmanson. chose a 
leeward course, setting from her tower- 
ing 84-foot mast a spinnaker that seemed 
as big as a circus tent. 

A ripping run 

For the first three days the fleet had 
plenty of wind. Strius damaged three 
spinnakers in eight hours. “From then 
on we had to be cautious,*' said one crew 
member. "It was like playing basketball 
with four fouls against you. One more 
and you're out for good." For 48 hours 
Sirius' crewmen cranked an ancient sew- 
ing machine in an effort to repair the 
sails. Lack of the right spinnaker for the 
light winds that followed the heavy pre- 
vented the big Class M sloop from open- 
ing out on her competitors. Although by 
the end of the fourth day Sirius had cov- 
ered 659 miles from San Qiego, Orient 
was only a mile astern. 

While most of the fleet hugged the 
coast to catch the thermal breezes that 
are born of the alternate heating and 
cooling of the land, on the 292-mile 
leg to the San Benito islands Kia/oa 
reached 56 miles to sea before jibing and 
closing the coast. “Except when it blew 
hard we never ran off dead before the 
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EVERY SUNDAY ON TV- 

SEE THE WORLD’S GREATEST GOLFERS 
PLAY THE WORLD’S GREATEST COURSES 



This Sunday, March 4, at St. Cloud— 

FLORYVAN DONCK, 9 times Belgium Open Champion 
Winner of every major European Championship 


vs JAY HEBERT, former PGA Champion 



SHELL'S WONDERFUL WORLD OF GOLF 

Sundays • Consult your local paper for time and station 
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Even tough hides need 
Noxzema Medicated Lather 



The closer you shave 

the more you need Noxzema 


Noxzema Medicated Instant Lather is a cream 
lather -cxtra-richl It’s the only instant lather 
medicated with Noxzema’s famous skin- 
care formula. Lets you shave clean, cxjol and 
close — ivit/wul irritation. 


And Noxzema saves you money. It’s concen- 
trated gives you far more lather per can, 
'IVy it! .Also in Brushless and Lather. 


MAKE THIS PENCIL TEST YOURSELF | 


Ordinary lathers can't 
hold up pencil, often let 
whLskers droop, too. So 
your razor snags and 
scrapes — irritates skin. 


Creamy, rich Noxzema 
holds up your wiiiskers 
as it does this pencil. 
You shave clean and 
close witliout irritation. 


N(ixzemir"‘”^ 
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wind during the hole race." Skipper Kil- 
roy reported. "It was drive, drive, drive 
the boatall the time." (Twcnty-nincspin- 
naker jibes are recorded in the log.) 

Beyond San Benito— where Kiuha had 
her only all-hands call for an emergency 
maneuver on closing the island in pitch 
darkne.ss to find the lighthouse not light- 
ed — a rhumb-line course was laid for 
Cape San Lazaro to lake advantage of 
smooth water and the wind usually spill- 
ing out of Magdalena Bay. Kiuloa then 
followed the coast fairly closely to the 
tip of Baja California, jibing back and 
forth for the best point of sailing, Cape 
San Lucas, al the lip, is a notorious 
windless trap where the hopes of many 
early leaders have been buried. In pre- 
vious races, on the initial legs, the Ucct 
has often opened out like an accordion, 
with the smaller lailcnders more than a 
hundred miles astern, then in the trap 
off San Lucas hasclosed again, practical- 
ly beginning a new race- Off San l.ucas 
Kialoa hugged the rocky shore, and with 
nearby Legeiul. the light-displacement 
sloop sailed by Charles Ullman, moved 
ssfAvivVy iv.t'a the ‘h-AVets the 

followed the usual practice, sail- 
ing directly across on the shortest course, 
closing the Mexican mainland near Capo 
Corrientes. Kilroy here again sacked tra- 
dition. bearing Khiloii soullnvard. 

Part of Kilroy's strategy was to avoid a 
foul countercurrent that runs along the 
coast between Corrientes and Point Tel- 
ma. "We learned about it the hard way. 
Two years ago Ash Brown in Carousel 
gained 34 miles on us overnight by stay- 
ing offshore." This time it was Kiuha 
that profited, moving up to fourth posi- 
tion overall in a licet of 21 boats, a Class 
B vessel ahead of six of the nine in Class 
A. At the end of the ninth day she was 
only 65 miles astern of Sirius, with an 
allowance of 44 hours over the scratch 
boat. 

Yet even after Sirius crossed the line 
in Boca Chica passage 9 days 12 hours 
52 minutes out of San Diego, there was 
still an clement of doubt. Off the Mexi- 
can coast in winter the winds can be very 
light and fickle indeed. But shortly after 
Oriffit and tM apailr catnc in. almost to- 
gether. at midday. Kiuloa appeared over 
(he horizon, her parachute spinnaker a 
bright bubble on the dark blue. A mile 
from the finish, aboard Kiuloa the cork 
came out of a bottle of champagne be- 
fore the report of (he committee's can- 
non had echoed from (he cliffs of .Aca- 
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pulco. Kwloti was a happy ship, as well 
as hcaiitifully sailed. 

Lcuend came up with a freshening 
afternoon breeze two hours later to drop 
Oiii ‘111 to second on corrected time in 
Class A. with the Canadian entry. Spirit. 
third. Behind Kiaha in Class B were 
Priiice.^.v and ^fick(•y. While the bigger 
boats had managed to keep moving most 
of the time, there were frustrating peri- 
ods of calm for the smaller fry. 

It was not until late morning of the 
12th day that Tommy Wilder brought 
the 40-fool sloop Malohi across, first 
finisher in Class C. Molohi subsequently 
dropped to second in her class when 
Desert arrived well w ithin her handi- 
cap. Gamin look third in Class C. 

Despite the hack of snorting squalls 
and gales, the Acapulco race has its own 
w'ay of testing crews. As an Acapulco 
race habitue. Sailmakcr Kenny Watts, 
puts it. “The course curves like the rim 
of a wheel, with the different headlands 
the spokes, bringing the fleet together all 
through the race, And because the wind 
follows the sun, there arc lots of sail 
changes— more fun than sailing to Hon- 
olulu because major decisions must be 
made every few hours.” 

A skipper to watch 

Thirty-ninc-ycar-old .Tim Kilroy is a 
relative newcomer to ocean racing. He 
had never sailed until 1954, when he 
bought a 44-foot sloop for puttering 
around the waters adjacent to Lido 
Beach. Two years later he acquired Kia- 
ha, and his first long passage aboard her 
was in the 1957 Honolulu race. He has 
since sailed twice more to Honolulu, plac- 
ing second in his class both years. In 
I960 he brought a Pacific Coast crew to 
Rhode Island for the Bermuda race, do- 
ing very well in a chartered Block Island 
40 until beset by gear failure in the 
rough blow near the finish. Kilroy is a 
careful planner and a sound skipper, 
who stresses the importance of a well- 
integrated crew. After such a convincing 
win on his third run to Acapulco, there 
is not much doubt that he will be a hard 
man to beat in the future. 

“This guy did the impossible.” said 
Howard .Ahmanson in a postrace session 
in the cockpit of Kiaha. “On Sirius we 
gave up on him after the third day.” Kil- 
roy is more modest. ‘‘You make your 
program and your plans,” he shrugged, 
‘‘and if your luck holds, you go.” Luck 
or not, this year Kilroy and Kiaha went 
fast enough to break the old corrected- 
time record by five hours. end 


SOX APPEAL 



(the Ban-Lon® Viking!) 


How do you prepare for a date? Clean shirt, of course. Shower. 
Shoe shine. Brush teeth, shave and all that jazz. But before you 
horn into your shoes . . . stop and think socks. If your girl (or wife!) 
is the sophisticated kind, cornball socks can give you away. For 
her you need the dashing Ban-Lon Viking. They're built 
for adventure. Made of 100% nylon, they wash and dry 
quickly, wear longer, fit better, look better! $1.50 a pair. 
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BASKETBALL//?ay Cave 


Tea and empathy with Slats Gill 

Oregon State’s venerable coach salts his tea and drinks it by the bucketful. 

His ability to project the desire to win makes the Beavers title contenders 


I n ihc pleasant lumber and college loun 
of Corvallis, Ore. last week the rain 
had a showery feeling to it. When the 
residents pointed west and said the local 
rule was that if you could see Mary's 
Peak it wouldn't rain that day they 
sounded as if they actually expected the 
mountain to be visible some month 
soon. Then there was the phonothon. 
An Oregon State fraternity had been 
talking to a girls' dormitory for nearly 
200 hours and was going for a national 
record in that new rite of spring. Pinally 
there was Slats Gill's basketball team. 

•As had happened several times before 
in his M years at Oregi^n Stale, vener- 
able and philosophical Coach Gill once 
again had a team with a chance at the 
national championship. Its record was 
17-3. it had recently won 1 6 in a row and 
if its personnel was somewhat unusual 
its accomplishments were straightfor- 
ward and impressive. It was planning 
on whipping Idaho Friday and Saturday 
night and thinking about its NC.AA 
tournament opener against Seattle. 

Suddenly the rain turned to snow. The 
Pi Kappa Alpha boys hung up the tele- 
phone. And on Friday Idaho showed 
Corvallis how the Northwest's best 
cotiid be beaten. The fact tliat Oregon 
State came back on Saturday lo‘ win 
easily only partly dispelled the chill. 

Not that what happened really sur- 
prised C oach Gill. Few' things in basket- 
ball can any more. Slats was an All- 
America at Oregon Slate himself once. 
He has been an outstandingly successful 
coach since the days when he had to 
schedule 10 games in 12 days to break 
even on road trips, Thai was when his 
teams played on an auditorium stage in 
Los Angeles and in a warehouse in As- 
toria. Five limes he won the old Pacilic 
Coast Conference championship and he 


once took State to the semifinals of the 
NCAA. Me was already a local basket- 
ball legend when Oregon State built ils 
10.500-scat field house in 1949 and de- 
cided to name it Gill Coliseum. "You 
can't name a building for a living man." 
said the state's board of higher educa- 
tion. "What do they want us to do?" 
demanded a Portland newspaperman. 
"Shoot Slats?" And to this day no paper 
has ever called the building anything 
but Gill Coliseum. 

Slats Gill is a stern, fair, fatherly man. 
He has sad eyes and thick, gray-streaked 
hair that lies nearly flat, like the nap of 
a well-worn rug. He teaches his teams 


a tough defense and what he calls a 
"natural" offense. "There is no Gill of- 
fense." he explains. "I experiment until 
I find the offense that best suits the nat- 
ural abilities of my boys. Thai's the one 
we use that year," He combines these 
strategic techniques with a demand for 
intense concentr; ti >n. Only his captain 
is permitted to talk to an olficial. If talk- 
ing is necessary. Slats docs it. He used to 
jump off the bench so much that he fin- 
ished one season with a total of SI. 400 
in tines. Thi.s is a standing West Coast 
record, literally. 

In I960 he suffered a severe heart at- 
tack after a game at Washington, and 
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it drastically changed his life. Now, at 
60. when an official's call annoys him he 
merely stands up. hands on hips, and 
looks quietly but meaningfully onto the 
court, saying nothing. He drinks tea by 
the gallon instead of coffee, chews pock- 
etfuls of mints instead of smoking and 
after especially bitter losses he goes home 
and writes poetry. 

But he still is totally dedicated. "By 
gum.” he said last Thursday morning, 
sprinkling some salt m his fourth cup of 
tea. "there arc still some thrills in this 
life for a 60-ycar-old man. To be lirni 
vvith kidsand make them like it. To show 
them \^hy they must want to be the best. 
To convince them the most softening 
things in athletics are alibis and moral 
victories. And then to watch (hem de- 
velop.” Yes. he always salts his tea. 

The Oregon State team faithfully 
mirrors Ciill's precepts. It is a fast-break 
team because that is what its players do 
best. It shows excellent discipline and 
concentration. And it calls him Slats. 
"I like (he name," says (nil. "If your 
first name was Amory and your middle 
name was Tingle, you would like to be 
called Slats, too." 

The floor leader of the team is Oregon 
Stale's famous football quarterback. 
Terry Baker (SI. Oct. 16. I%l ), Sis feet 
three and fast, he likes to drive with a 
basketball as much as he likes to run 
with a football, and his passes have the 
same jolting quickness in both sports. 
He came to Oregon State on a basketball 
scholarship, and calls the game his first 
love, "Football came easier. I work 
harder at basketball." he says. 

At center is Mel Counts, the biggest 
man ever from Coos Bay. Ore. He is a 
rare sophomore phenomenon, a solid- 
ly built, smooth-moving, seven-footer 
whose rebounding sets up Stale's fast 
break. In his first two games, played 
against Montana, he scored a total of 
57 points, but Oregon Stale lost the 
second game. "Now I'll find out what 
kind of a boy he is," Slats (Jill recalls 
thinking that night in Missoula. "Counts 
was sitting in a restaurant booth, and I 
sat down ne.xt to him. VS'as he pleased 
with his scoring? No. I le wa,s crushed at 
his mistakes. That's what 1 wanted.” 

Helping with the rebounding is the 
captain. Jay Carty, a 17-point scorer 
perhaps the best all-round player on the 
team and, like Baker, an honor student. 
But none of these has quite the distinc- 
tiop of quiet, razor-thin. 6-foot-6 Bob 
Jacobson. Jacobson was working in a 
plywood mill last summer when a rag 
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caught in the blade of a joiner, and he 
lost the three middle fingers on his right 
hand at the middle knuckle. When prac- 
tice began he insisted on playing, taping 
foam rubber over each of the injured 
fingers. Right-handed, he ignored the 
pain and learned to shoot again. "The 
ball would hit his hand and 1 could feel 
it," says Slats. Jacobson earned a posi- 
tion as a starting guard. A week after 
Jacobson's summer accident Rex Ben- 
ner, a sophomore guard, lost the vision 
in one eye when somebody threw sand 
in his face while he was at a beach. He. 
too. is on the squad. 

It was this combination of talent and 
toughness that brought 17 wins and a 
sixth-place national ranking to (Oregon 
State. But what opponents were finding 
out as the season progressed was that 
the State defense was not particularly 
strong, that it did not have a really good 
outside shot and that it might have trou- 
ble coping w ith a slowdow n type of game. 
Two weeks ago both Seattle and Wash- 
ington beat the Beavers — teams that Or- 
egon State had defeated earlier. 

"It's like going around a baseball 
league twice." said Slats Gill. "The first 
time you bat .400. but the next time the 
word is out that you can't hit an inside 
curve, so you bat .2(X).'' 

Idaho throws the curve 

Friday night at Gill Coliseum the 
Oregon Slate Dixiekmd band, dressed 
as hot rodders and beatniks, led the 
cheerleaders through a lively pregame 
Charleston, a frantic version of 5/7/ /ioi- 
ley H'oir'i You P/casc Co/uc fiomc\ and 
a phony gun fight. The Corvallis crowd 
yelled mightily at this and looked for- 
ward to a grand evening. Then out came 
Idaho to slip the Beavers that inside 
curve. 

The visitors cut off Oregon State's 
fast break. They slowed the game to a 
walk when they wanted to. They pul four 
men in the middle, packing it so tight- 
ly that a mouse couldn't have moved 
through, much less a seven-foot Mcl 
Counts. This left Oregon State free to 
shoot from the outside, but the Beaver 
guards couldn't score. They totaled five 
points all night. With three seconds to 
play and trailing by a single point. Ouar- 
terback Terry Baker faded for a full- 
court desperation pass to Counts. It was 
batted down incomplete, and Idaho had 
a well-deserved upset win, 52 51. That 
was Stale's lowest point total of the year. 

Saturday was clear, crisp and differ- 
ent. Amazingly, Mary's Peak was in view 
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under a cloudless sky. Slats Gill chewed 
a breakfast peppermint in a Corvallis 
restaurant, kept his emotions under the 
kind of control that would have pleased 
his doctor and observed: "The wonder- 
ful thing about basketball, by gum. is 
that an underdog can come up with a 
change of strategy and do that kind of 
thing to you." Then he was off to change 
a little strategy himself. 

If it was going to take an outside shot 
to loosen Idaho's defense, decided Slats, 
he had one. True, the choice was an il- 
logical one. being seven feet tall, but 
Mcl Counts could arch a soft 20-fooior 
as well as any guard. The game was two 
minutes old when Counts, wandering 
happily outside like a rambling giraffe, 
hit from 20 feet. Two minutes later he 
scored from 15. Then from 20 again. 
That, in effect, ended the game. Idaho 
was forced to stop jamming the center 
in order to watch Counts. This permit- 
ted Oregon State's guards, led by Terry 
Baker, to pour through the middle for 
lay-ups. a style of play at which they 
excel. The final .score was 65 50. "W*; 
needed that badly." said Slats Gill in 
the dressing room, joyously munching a 
last peppermint. There was a spring in 
his step as he considered the pleasant 
prospect that the NCAA had scheduled 
its first-round games in the West to be 
played at friendly Corvallis. end 


TENSE OlUL WATCHES GAME WITH IDAHO 
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SPORIS II LUSTRATro MARCH 9, 1962 




Frolicking families, from kids to grandmas, jam into the country cluh today. 
Some golfers gripe at this domestic invasion, hut without family business 
the cluh would have a hard time breaking even. For a .searching look at a 
typical middle-class country cluh and how it got that way, turn the page 
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In its 80 years of existence the American country club has 
undergone many changes. Originally a preserve of the 
elite, it has now spread to the point where there are 3.300 
country clubs of all kinds. In the main, the clubs fall into six 
categories: top-status, middle-class, minority, rural, propri- 
etary and industrial. The top-status club, as we Sitw last 
week, has managed to retain much of its remoteness; hence, 
it is the middle-class club that most Americans know best. 
The Bellingham Golf and Country Club in Bellingham. 
Wash, is as typical as any in its development. 

The Club, as it is always referred to locally, began in 1912 
with a nine-hole course on leased land. The backers were the 
Very Best Families in tow n and the surrounding countryside 
—the Larrabees. the Demings. Woods. Bloedels. Welches. 
Campbells, Donovans and Goulds; in short, the fish-can- 
nery rich, the lumber-mill rich, the big landowners whose 
roots reached back to before the turn of the century. 

In the ’20s the club bought the land and added a second 
nine holes. Members kept their Canadian whisky, always 
available through the town's top bootlegger, in their lockers 
for the entertainment of friends. During the Depression the 
club operated only occasionally as it struggled under a 
S20.000 debt incurred in buying the property. Club life was 
even more bleak during World War II, Food and equip- 
ment shortages kept the clubhouse closed, and greenkeepers 
were either in the armed services or in defense work. On 
weekends members mowed the course to keep it playable. 

The early postwar years brought a change in the member- 
ship. finances, and club status. The Very Best Families lost 
interest: they had discovered a new way to entertain when 
Charlie, last of the Larrabees. subdivided the family estate 
into choice building lots. The Very Best Families promptly 
moved there, exchanging the club for the elegant new home, 
hi-fi. the powerboat tor, I'leiier still, the private plane) and 
a summer place in the San Juan Islands. Although they re- 
tained their memberships in the club, they were seldom pres- 
ent. In their place stcpjved a whole new middle class, and 
even lower middle class, who joined to drink at the bar— 
the state legislature had legalized liquor — or pump quarters 
into a new ly installed battery of slot machines. 

y the early ’50s the club ran into difl'iculty. 
The slot machines, which had compensated 
for the loss of the big spenders, were 
outlawed. The members reorganized, selling social member- 
ships for as little as S25 a year and raising the dues. They 
set out to attract the family crowd, and they did. In the last 
few years women have had increasing influence on club 
activities. For example, the men’s stags have dwindled. 
(The club monthly. Divoisund lci\ blamed ' ‘warmer weather, 
the longer days and the opening of the swimming pool” 
for the downfall of the stags, but the fact is the wives 
didn’t like them. ) The women have taken over with crazy- 
hat luncheons, fashion shows, card parlies and golf con- 
tests in which the players arc required to dress in the pro- 
fessional costumes of their husbands. (One winner was 
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Sue Abrahamsen, wife of a deep-sea diver, who played 18 
holes in the full gear, including helmet.) There are teen-age 
dances, tiny tot golf tournaments and a big come-one- 
come-all outdoor salmon barbecue. 

The switch to the family doesn’t appeal to everyone— 
some middle-aged golfers still gripe about the change in the 
1 5th hole caused by the sw imming poo! — but since the club 
now breaks even it isn't likely to I'w changed. Although the 
club docs not discriminate — Bellingham's small Jew ish col- 
ony belongs— it still has its cliques: the members of the 
Very Best Families, rarely seen, treated like royalty, ignor- 
ing everyone but their own kind: the grumpy golfers; the 
pulp mill crowd, who come as close as anyone to domi- 
nating the club: the professional men and-ihe strivers. A 
great point is made of trying to represent all groups on the 
governing boards. 

Membership in the club is not as exclusive as it once was, 
though a great swath of the membership would like to think 
it is. The club is the center of the lives of many people, who 
are, ail considered, comfortable in its atmosphere, pleased 
with the ice-cream bar for the kids and content that the 
menu has not one word of French. They move around as 
easily as they would in their own backyards. 

The third type of Americanclubis the minority club. Usu- 
ally this means a Jewish country club, but in an older sec- 
tion of the country like New England it may also mean an 
Irish club or possibly a Frcnch-Canadian and Italian club. 
Springfield, Mass, offers a good cross-section of such ethnic 
stratification. At the top is the Longmeadow Country Club, 
whose approximately 400 members are upper<lass Prot- 
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cstants. CKCcpi for a very few Catholics. The Springfield 
Country Club has about 300 members, more than half of 
whom arc Catholic, mostly Irish. fThcrc arc also a few 
French Canadians and Polos,) It has an Elks Club atmos- 
phere where any member svho wants 'action can find c'ard- 
playing as well as golfing companions. The Crestview 
Country Club, the newest and most lavish, has 300 mem- 
bers, all of them Jewish. The Ludlow Country Club is pre- 
dominantly French Canadian, Italian and Polish, and it is, 
says an observer, “about as exclusive as a neighborhood 
bar. drawing heavily from the non-prestige classes who 
want to get away from crowded municipal links.” 

In larger cities one sometimes finds two or more Jewish 
clubs, the lop one composed principally of Cjerinan Jews 
who tend to find eastern European Jews unacceptable. To 
many Jews, German or Russian, the restricted country club 
represents perhaps the sorest symbol of social discrimina- 
tion. A Jewish community leader in HImira, N.Y. told 
Sociologist John P. Dean of Cornell; “They'll call on me to 
lead their Community Chest campaign or help on the Red 
Cross. But when it comes to the country club. I'm not good 
enough for them.” 

In January, the Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith 
issued the first report ever made on nationwide religious 
discrimination by social clubs. Of 803 country clubs sur- 
veyed, 224 were nondiscriminatory. Of the remaining 579, 
505 were “Christian country clubs." 416 of which barred 
Jews completely. The other 89 had a quota. Seventy-four 
of the 579 discriminating clubs were Jew ish, Seventy-one of 
these barred Christians completely, and the remaining three 
accepted them “in small numbers." 

The ADL report contended that while discriminatory 
country clubs “have traditionally taken, and won accept- 
ance for. the position that the ... club is an extension of 
one's own parlor . . . [and] a man has a right to choose 
whom he will invite into his home." the practice of dis- 
crimination was unfair because if “the seat of power in 
any community discriminates against Jews, it may sound a 
note that will be taken up by others in the community. . . . 
Lower echelon civic groups, cars closely attuned to the note 
from on high, will find sanction for similar exclusions. The 
university, upon whose board of trustees sit membersof the 
discriminatory club, will not protest a quota system, the 
fraternities will mimic their elders in exclusionary practices. 
Thus may a new generation, while still in its formative years, 
be schooled in the svays and licncfits of social discrimina- 
tions. 

“Clearly," the report continued, “the problems raised 
by such exclusionary practices arc not only social, but more 
frequently economic, political and sociological. The ulti- 
mate victim is not the man reaching toward the seat of 
power or toward the prestige of upper level social accept- 
ance. Rather it is the youth who finds he is barred from job 
or school (and w hen he is older, from a home) simply and 
solely because he is Jewish." 

The ADL report concluded that although “the extent of 


discrimination against Jews by clubs is far greater than the 
levels of discrimination against Jews in other areas such as 
education, employment, housing and public accommoda- 
tions,” the fact that a significant number of clubs “were 
‘Jewish clubs' that disevin^inate against Christians is elo- 
quent testimony to the further institutionalization of reli- 
gious prejudice. When, as and if Jewish community relations 
agencies conclude that the problem of the ‘Christian club* 
merits their attention, they will inevitably have to cope w ith 
the other side of the coin— the ‘Jewish club.’ ’’ 

D iscrimination aside, Jewish country clubs 
generally dilfer from their Christian counter- 
parts in a couple of ssays. For one. the Jew ish 
clubs put great stress on charity: a prospective member 
is expected to be philanthropic (one club in the New York 
area requires that an applicant must have given at least 
SIO.OOO to United Jewish Appeal). For another, members 
of Jewish clubs habitually cat more and drink less than 
do Christian club members. It is possible to pick out the 
Jewish clubs from the clubs surveyed statistically in Hor- 
wath & Horwath's annual anonymous study simply by 
checking the food and beverage expenditures of the average 
member. In one Jewish club, for instance, the average mem- 
ber spent S455 on food and only 5134 on drink. At a com- 
parable Christian club the average member spent $275 for 
food and S240 for drink. 

Significantly, of all the clubs surveyed by Sports Illus- 
trated. the one most esteemed for its food was the Hill- 
crest Country Club in Los Angeles, a predominantly Jew ish 
club drawing heavily on show- business. (The Los Angeles 
Country Club docs not accept Jews and avoids anyone re- 
motely connected with the entertainment world. The sole 
actor member is Robert Stack, the Eliot Ness of The Uii- 
louehahles, but Stack, who comes from a proper Los An- 
geles family, was admitted before he entered the movies.) 
“Hillcrcst,” Milton Boric, a member, once remarked, “is a 
dining club with golf.” “Our food.” says Sherrill Corwin, 
a theater executive who is the club's president, “is talked 
about the world over." A typical Saturday luncheon menu at 
the club includes chicken broth with malzo balls (75c), gren- 
adine of prime beef tenderloin on rye toast garni (S3) and 
smoked northern whitefish with thin-sliced onions and to- 
mato (S2. 60). “You should be here Sunday night,” say mem- 
bers. The place to be seen is “the table” in the bar where Jack 
Benny, George Burns and Groucho Marx gather to banter. 

Two Negro clubs, the only ones of their kind in the coun- 
try, are located in North Carolina— the Mcadowbrook 
Country Club outside Raleigh and Forest Lake Country 
Club in Greensboro. Forest Lake, which is slightly ahead 
in development, got going three years ago when a group of 
businessmen led by J. Kenneth Lee. an attorney, bought the 
124-acre Burlington Industries Country Club for S90.000. 
Eighteen of the acres arc developed. There are a clubhouse, 
tennis courts, stables and bridle paths. Three lakes arc 
available for swimming, fishing and boating. There are now 
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60 family memberships costing S200 each a year, and the 
club runs a full schedule of events, down to parties for 
children. Most of the members are professional people; 
many are faculty members at colleges in the area. Kortu- 
natcly. the club has been able to get by financially by rent- 
ing out the clubhouse to local business and civic groups. 
There had been considerable talk of building a golf course, 
but now the city of Clrccnsboro is planning to start a mu- 
nicipal course near by. and the members are hopeful of 
playing there. To attract potential members, the club is cir- 
culating an illustrated briKhurc which bears the slogan. 
“'Social Position is Important." 

In a class by themselves arc the small rural country clubs 
that have sprung up in the Farm Belt in recent years. 
Farmers who used to scoff at the city-slicker game of “cow 
pasture pool" now pLty a fast nine waiting for the milk to 
cool. The clubs came about as the result of mechanization, 
which has freed the farmer from many of his chores, and a 
liking for Ike. Ike liked golf, and that was good enough 
for the farmer, no matter what Benson did. 

The I.ogan-Missouri Valley Country Club near Logan. 
Iowa (population 2.500). has been in operation since 1948. 
Yearly dues arc S48. The entry fee is SIOO. and a payment 
plan permits members to spread this over a lO-ycar period. 
•Tm doing it that way." says Don .Shriim, a telegrapher 
for the Chicago Northwestern Railroad, "and 1 pay the 
membership fee quarterly. That way it doesn’t hit you all 
at once." The Missouri Valley Chamber of Commerce has 
asked storekeepers to close at 5 instead of 6 on week-nights 
“so folks can get in a round before dark." On occasion, 
challenge matches are held with teams from nearby Blair. 
Neb. The winners eat steak and the losers wienies. After- 
wards. everyone pitches in to clean up. 

At Alma. Neb. (population only 1.765). residents look 
over an abandoned depot just outside town so they could 
get that “outsidc-thc-city country club atmosphere." To 
make sure that everyone meets everyone else at the Satur- 
day night “mixers." dancers are required to change part- 
ners. "Country club life is part of living in rural Nebras- 
ka." sitys Cal Stewart, who was editor of a small-town 
weekly newspaper. “It's really down to earth. The guy who 
pumps gas in the banker’s car plays golf with him on 
Sunday. If you want to have fun in a small town, you have 
to belong to the country club, and your station in life is 
no barrier." 

The latest development in country clubs is the proprie- 
tary club owned by a businessman or syndicate out to make 
a dollar. There are now over 200 of these clubs across the 
country, and most of them are able to make money by ca- 
tering to the masses at mass prices, in some instances any- 
way. and by such practices as central purchasing and solicit- 
ing outside parties. However, anyone interested in joining a 
proprietary club should be wary; in recent months a num- 
ber of them have collapsed because of bad financing, leav- 
ing members holding the bag. As a general rule, anyone 
interested in a proprietary club should join only after the 


cluh has been built, never on the glow ing promises of the 
prospectus. Prospective members should check carefully 
into any club offering life memberships at a flat bargain 
price. Flat fees attract suckers, not the income needed to 
keep the club going. 

Although there arc some scmi-cxclusive proprietary clubs, 
particularly in the retirement country of the South, gen- 
erally anyone who has the money to hand over gets in. As 
far as is known, no Negroes have applied for proprietary 
cluh memberships, but one manager says. “1 expect this 
will happen shortly," lie adds. “The major golf associations 
have slowed down the admission of new- clubs because 
they’re afraid the clubs might admit Negroes. The golf as- 
sociations arc notoriously conservative, but you must have 
them because they issue all the official handicaps." 

The promise of profit in a proprietary club is so strong 
that a number of golfers have become involved in them. 
Mike Souchak is building several in partnership with some 
businessmen in North Carolina, where he lives: and Dow 
Finsterwald’s partnership in the Tequesta, Fla. club is one 
of the early successes along this line. 

f he leader in the field, if leader is the word, 
jl is George S. May. the flamboyant owner of 
-11 Tam O'Shanter Country Club in Chicago. 
May got his start in life as a sharp Bible salesman—hc used 
to follow Billy Sunday around the sawdust circuit — and 
both he and his club arc living rebukes to the old-fashioned 
notion that a country club is a genteel place to relax. From 
its uniformed guards at its two gates to the eight bars — one 
of which is between the 9th hole and the 10th tee — Tam 
is designed to make money. The gaudy red-and-white club- 
house is a habitable jukebox. Tam has 300 regular golfers 
who pay a yearly membership fee of S750. 125 limited golf- 
ers who pay S450 and 441 social members who lay out SI 75 
a year. For every S364 the golfer spends annually on food 
and drink, he receives a rebate of S50. For every S364 the 
social member spends, he receives a rebate of S25. (May 
arrived at S364 by figuring a member should spend at least 
a dollar a day. Christmas is on the house.) 

Housing developers have been quick to see the money to 
be made in proprietary clubs. One such is Leon A. Katz, 
president of Golf Associates in New York. Originally a de- 
veloper pure and simple. Katz is now' also a country club 
man. Golf Associates has three clubs in operation, is build- 
ing three more and has three others in negotiation. What 
Katz does is scout around for clubs that went broke dur- 
ing the Depression, buy them and restore the courses. 
Restoration is much cheaper than building anew. Once 
while he was commuting by helicopter from his home in 
Flushing to a club he was building in Westchester, he spotted 
what looked like the outline of an abandoned course in 
Armonk. Katz verified his aerial observation and bought 
the property from its startled owners. 

Katz’s clubs, which cost approximately SI million each, 
average 300 families. Theentry fee ranges from S4(X) toS500, 
and annual dues are S500. “We appeal to the public course 
golfer who can no longer gel on a course and has a little 
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The 1962 j Volkswagen. 


When we find o way Jo improve the 
Volkswagen, we do it. 

Then and there. 

If you went out to buy a new VW today, 
you'd get one with on entirely new steer- 
ing mechanism. 

It gives you on even better sense of 


touch with the rood ond makes the VW 
still eosier to handle. 

We weren’t in any rush to put it On our 
'62 model; it wasn't quite reody. 

And we’re not woiting for the '63 VW 
to come out; it's reedy now. 

We've mode thousonds of changes in 


the past 15 yeors. But not one hos ever 
made a VW obsolete; only better. 

People sometimes osk us why we don't 
chonge our cor once a year like 
everybody else. 

The answer is simple; once o 
year isn't olways enough. 



touiiln' Clubs conlinued 

money,*’ Katz says. “They’re hungry for golf.” He keeps 
down maintenance costs by renting groundkeeping machin- 
ery and doing away with what he calls “frills.” “The dining 
room is designed for average usage, not the crowd on the 
Queen Mary," he says. “And we do not run a credit opera- 
tion. We get a substantial return on our investment." One 
of the clubs will be surrounded by 300 houses. “It goes 
fast that way." he says. "In 10 years, everyone will look 
upon a club as a necessity," 

Finally, there are the industrial country clubs, about 100 
all told, and most designed for the working stiff. The Endi- 
cott Johnson Company has the En-Joie Country Club at 
Endicott, N.Y., the West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. has 
the Wesivaco Country Club in Covington, Va.. and the 
Texas Company has the Texaco Country Club in Houston. 
One of the splashiest is the Du Pont Country Club in Wil- 
mington. Del., with 9,300 members, three 18-holc courses, 
one nine-hole course. 16 tennis courts and one lawn bowl- 
ing court. 


Curiously, the oldest company golf club was started by 
Oneida Limited, manufacturers of silver plate, in Oneida, 
N.Y. The company is a descendant of a communistic (in 
the old utopian sense) society based on Christian prin- 
ciples. Founded in the 1840s by J. H. Noyes, the com- 
munity disbanded in 1880 when outsiders objected to 
its radical views on marriage. A joint stock company was 
created to run the business enterprises established by the 
community. The company put into business practice 
Noyes’s idealistic doctrines. As a result, the company be- 
gan the golf club for employees 64 years ago and pio- 
neered such other innovations as the coffee break and 
paid vacations. 

Everything considered, the country club, be it industrial, 
rural or top-status, is probably the most accurate mirror of 
social trends in American life today. It offers the family a 
place to play and the businessman a place to be seen. If 
the country club has its flaws — and surely discrimination is 
one of them — it is not necessarily because the club system 
is unfair but because the society in which it flourishes has 
flaws of its own. end 
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SPORTS ILLCSTRATI 


( K 5. 1962 



20% COOLER INSIDE... ENJOY THE NATURAL COMFORT OF WOOL 

Cool off with wool? Of course you can! For wool is nature’s own thermostat. The 
natural crimp in wool’s fibers creates millions of tiny air pockets that shut out the 
humid heat of summer, yet still keep out unexpected chills. AMEROTRON wove 
the cloth light and comfortable to keep you in champion form without kicking up a 
wrinkle. Make your first date with spring and bask in a sea of compliments in this 
British blue suit, ivy-tailored. Sizes 6 to 12, about $19.95. Sizes 14 to 20, about 
$23.95. Also in black, navy and olive. Styled by STUART WELLS CLOTHES. 

Nothing outperforms natural wool loomed In America. 

For additional information write Amerotron Company, Dept. WJ-3661, 1407 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 



Sponsored iointly with 
American Wool Council 






‘^The way that car is moving... 



...it must be another Galaxie!" Any t/me a car acce/erafes from a dis- 
tant dot to a mirror-filling doseup in the space of one breath, you don't have to read the nameplate. It's 
almost sure to be a Galaxie . . . and the hood wiH be wrapped tight around one of three big-musded 
\/-8’s. With 300. 385. or 405 horsepower* on tap these storm from standstill to expressway speeds 
in one giant stride. They gulp down lesser cars with an easy insolence that makes you feel like 
apologizing. Definitely not for the electric brougham set — but we've yet to 
meet a real driver who didn't say something a lot stronger than "Gee whizz!" 
the first time he punched that throttle. Come to think of it. how long has 
if been since you said "Gee whizz!" about a car? 

'Optional at vftracost. 



Fas! ji'ts, sir ip ships brimj non hen’ . . . smurf, iieir hotels irelcoiiie ijoa 
. . . on iiiteniatioiHil coterie airuils non. 


Vou Jiifel a s(‘f of people here who liave tried and tired of 
llie ovjTruii resorts of Kurope. 

In (ireeee tliey've found a whole new f. itul of modem 
vacation. Tlie country is laced with new roads leadinjj to 
iinspoih'il lieaches . . . and to llie <'ul(ural aiiti<jiiilies. New 
eoii\eyanees irliisl: visitors to lliem. Many liotels and inns, 
also, are brand new . . . fastidious in their appointments . . . 
eharminii'ly set in I)realli-fakinp tanintrysidt'. (Iiiisine is 
gracious, international ... or authentically native. 


W'hon' iilh'd - uKxlerns f/afher . . . 



In (ireeee you are “xenos”. . . both stranger and As 
])oth. you an- j-ntertaiued and protecleii. This is the (ireeks' 
‘•phiiotiino'', their pri<lo in personal integrity. 

Von will cortie home from the tonic air and salutary 
seas of (ireeee enriched by her ancient civiliza(i<in. 

F(jr perhaj)s your most faded and |)ro])ahly most re- 
firsliiiKj vacation, appropriate literature is pro\ided hy 
\oiir Travel Agent or the National Tourist ringaiii/ation 
ill' (ireeee. 1'2(J Fast both Street, .New York d-J. 


GREECE 

. . . close tv evenj Cupitut of Europe! X3 




THE SOCK THAT STAYS UP AS LATE AS YOU DO 


ADLER introduces the good-tempered cotton sock. Nothing ever gets it down. With stripes at the 
top and reinforced with nylon, it’s a white sock that sticks to you the way your little brother 
used to. Pictured, the Alpine with the new Shape-Up leg. *1.00, ., •> 


Model 908 Speedometer Set Illustrated $15.95 Retail 


/\ Lot of Good Things 
in One Siick Package 



Outboard builders have broken tradition to produce their own boats 
specially styled to go with a promising new type of propulsion unit 


by PEGGY DOWNEY 


T he thousands who jam Chicago’s Mc- 
Cormick Place for the annual March 
Boat Show (March 2 11) come for a 
lirsi look at the exciting neu products 
that will set the trends in the boating 
season ahead. This year the most im- 
portant thing they will sec is the sleek 
plastic runabout above. 

Fresh from the drawing boards of 
the Outboard Marine Corporation, the 
world's largest outboard manufacturers, 
the 17-footcr is not yet in full produc- 
tion; but the prototype shown here may 
well make the biggest splash in boating 
since the outboard itself^ — for two very 
good reasons. One is that the OMC boat 
does not use a conventional outboard 
but rather an inboard-outboard — or 


outdrive — engine, the newest and most 
promising of marine power units. The 
other reason is that both the exterior 
power unit mil the boat are made as a 
package by OMC. The McCulloch Cor- 
poration, makers of Scott outboards, 
started this trend to the boat-and-engine 
package last year when they produced 
a 17-foot runabout to go with their 
75-hp outboard. This rig, the first ever 
produced by an outboard motor man- 
ufacturer, proved so successful that 
Scott has stepped up its 1962 boat pro- 
duction to nine different models. With 
this plunge into boatbuilding by Scott 
— and now Outboard Marine — the day 
has finally arrived when the outboard 
customer no longer has to buy a separate 



^ea (ctlow 

NEW MARINE 
ADD-AN-INSTRUMENT 
PANELS 

for functional beauty and 
glare-free lighting 

The modern .‘•tjlinp of the new Sea Glow 
Illuminated Panel im-orporates llie 
prealesl aH\ancem<‘iit in years in marine 
instruniertl liphfinp. .Mo<l<*rti modular 
dosipn e!ial)Ie> easy arrangement of in- 
struments into a comjjlete chrome panel. 


Sea Glow Instrument Illumination 



Sea Glow lllumi. 
noted ponel. S3. 95 

Relocl. con he used 

mounted Airguide 
insfrumenis to cre- 
ate 0 complete in- 
strument ponel. 


The Seo Glow ponel 
gtves instrument illumi- 
nation without jeopard- 
izing the eye's odopi- 
ability to darkness. Soft, 
red light flows evenly 
from inside hood to the 
dial face and down- 
word— not bock into 
the operoior's eyes. 




®19« A I, Co. 


AIRGUIDE 

INSTRUMENT COMPANY 
2210 Wabansia Avenue 
Chicago 47. Illinois 
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FREE Travel Guide tells all about sights, de- 
lights, tours, and up to nineteen extra cities 
at no extra fare with SAS 

You'll want to pack and go when you read 
this big new SAS "Pleasure World": COLOR 
PAGES on the attractions of Europe by 
Bennett Cerf, president of Random House, 
Inc., and by author Edward Streeter 
SHOPPING BARGAINS by TV star Arlene 
Francis • Tips on PACKING. CAR RENTAL 
• SAS EXTRA CITY BONUS • Europe on $5 
a DAY • WORLDWIDE TOURS • And facts 
on SAS, the Scandinavian Modern way to 
travel. Pick up a "Pleasure World" at your 
SAS travel agent, or send coupon. 

"Sy4S 


BOStipQ continued 

engine, then search for ii boat he hopes 
will match. Or buy a boat first, then 
try to fit an engine to it and end up by 
spending even more time and money for 
accessories. 

As Howard Larson. OMC vice-presi- 
dent. said. "VVe were at the point where 
the automobile industry was in 1920 - 
buying a body from Briggs, an engine 
from Lycoming, a frame from A,0. 
Smith, and putting it all together. Now 
we’re preparing to turn out matched 
units a boat built for a particular 
engine.” 

This boat-and-cnginc package is a rev- 
olution in an industry that has for years 
believed boat builders and engine manu- 
facturers should be allies. "Boat builders 
are our best friends.” Car! Kickhaefer, 
maker of Mercury outboards, once said. 
But now along comes Larson, who be- 
lieves "Our best customer is going to be 
ourselves.” 

Instead of ovcrslyling with tail fins 
and other topside foppery, OMC has 
concentrated on hull design. The result 
is a boat with two big bow sponsons, 
a modified version of the Gold Cup 
hydroplanes that run on three points: 
two sponsons up forward and the pro- 
peller in the stern. While this hull is po- 
tentially a fast one. OMC believes it is 
also safe and solid enough for all-around 
family boating. 

With the family in mind, they de- 
signed the foam and plastic scats to be 
removable for carting off to a beach or 
just to make extra space available for 
fishing. Four roomy lockers and how 



and stern stowage provide storage space. 
The two-cycle 8()-hp engine that powers 
the outdrive unit is covered by a plastic 
cowling that also hides two 18-gallon 
fuel tanks. The complete package, in- 
cluding accessories right down to moor- 
ing lines, will sell for S3.495. The bare 
boat will cost about 52,850. 

The announcement of an OMC out- 
drive unit is no less surprising than the 
OMC boat. For when this new typtc of 



MERCRUISER IS MADE FOR BIG ENGINES 


compact power first made a dent in the 
U.S. market last year, the outboard 
manufacturers reacted with alarm and. 
in some cases, hostility. Small wonder: 
the outdrive combines the power and 
safety of an inboard with the flexibility 
and steering control of an outboard. 

The design of the outdrive was first 
worked out by the Swedish firm of 
Volvo-Penta. Basically it is no more 
than a modified lower unit of an out- 
board connected directly through the 
transom to an inboard engine (/<:/>). Two 
years ago an engineer and racing driver 
named Jim Wynne, who did the design 
research for Volvo, put two of these 
units on a 24-foot cruiser and look 
a startling second in the rugged 185- 
mile Miami-Nassau powerboat race (Si. 
April 25, 1960). Outdrives have been 
.selling cvei since. 

One reason is that the engine takes up 
less space than regular inboards. The 
Volvo outdrive unit, for e.xample. and 
engine arc balanced at the transom. The 
engine, therefore, docs not have to be 
mounted on space-consuming stringers. 
But. more important, the drive shaft and 
propeller can be turned in any direc- 
tion. providing a much stronger, more 
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positive method of steering than the rud- 
der control used on conventional in- 
boards. F-'urthermore, the shaft of the 
outdrive is hinged to till upward so that 
the boat can safely cruise the shallowest 
water, slide over submerged obstacles 
and be conveniently launched or re- 
trieved by trailer. 

First to put an outdrive on the mar- 
ket. V'olvo reports sales were up 70' V in 
1961 over the previous year, .And this 
year's model, which will be selling 
against only a handful of small com- 
petitors until the giant companies like 
OMC really gel going, may enjoy a com- 
parable increase in sales. The price of 
the Volvo unit, together with the 80-hp 
Volvo engine, is SI.450. With 100 hp, 
it is SI, 650. 

Another big outboard company that 
has just started competing with Volvo 
is the Kiekhaefer Corporation, maker 
of Mercury motors. Kiekhaefer recent- 
ly came out with an outdrive of its own 
called the MerCruiser {h-ft). It is avail- 
able to engine manufacturers and the 
public in four power packages— outdrive 
with 110, 140. 225 or 310 hp engines. 




But for now Kiekhaefer is concentrat- 
ing on its outboard sales and has, in 
fact, continued the horsepower race in 
that Held. While others like Johnson, 
Evinrude and Scott have held at the 
75-to-80-hp level. Kiekhaefer has just 
unwrapped its Mercury 100 hp (/<*//), 
the big daddy of the industry. It is. in 
fact, the most powerful recreational out- 
board ever made. Cost: SI, 195. 

Another new engine — this one not at 
the Boat Show but nevertheless worth 
noting — is the Homeliie. the first four- 
cycle outboard to come along in years. 
.A development of the Kageol automo- 
bile engine, the Homeliie has 55 hp and 
weighs 227 pounds. The manufactur- 
ers claim this is only 25^',' more than 
comparable outboards (the Mercury 50 
hp weighs 150 pounds, for example). 
But they also claim the extra weight 
necessary to accommodate the com- 
plex oil pump and cylinder mecha- 
nism {above) is more than compensated 
by the engine's advantages. For like all 
good four-cycle engines, the Homclitc 
burns less oil and does not require pre- 
mixing of oil and gas as do the two- 
cycle engines. Other advantages arc: 
smoother idling at low speeds, little or 
no exhaust fumes. The Homeiitc. nice- 
ly styled in a white, blue and red case, 
costs S960 and will be sold only in Flor- 
ida this winter. 

TURN PAGE FOR SAILING NEWS 




lo- moc 


Hand sewn vamp and true moc- 
construction . . . slijipcr soft, slipper 
light. New. tapered last in black or 
oak brown, soft supple grained 
leather. Custom look, smart style at 
sensible prices . . . 39.95 to S 1 1 .95 
Available at 

[Granvili*^ 

Saginaw. Mich. 

Product of Bristol Division 
VAISEY-BRISTOL SHOE CO. Monett, Mo. 
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im/jce 

puts the FISH 
in FISHING! 




"Best in the 
Midicesl". 

a> ihoii- 
satKis of 

unsoliciled l£‘tt<Ts t«'stify. 
Ha«s. trout, muskii- — any 
ftamo fi-h — you name il. 
Lazy Ike will catcli it. The 
Lazy !kr is available in sizi'.'i for fly 
fishing, spinning, bait easting, and 
deep trolling anti comes in a great 
wariely of colors. Pick up several, 
and make them your basic lures for 
the miilwest. 


Write for Free Color Catalog 

lAZY/ASe 

C O R P O R AT I O N 
FORT DODGE 6. IOWA 


Everything you need 
for SAILING! 



Queen Line "S-12” by 

ALUMA craft' 


.'sweclfHl. n(aie.Ki sailing package on 
Ihe market' Thi.s exciting new Queen Lin. 
S-12 ha.s a inulfleti libt-rglass hull with 
a cntainaran-Iyt)e bow. Flotation is built 
in. Only 12-feel long, it car-lops 
like a fishing boat. <.'oni|>lel<‘ witli nvion 
sail, fittings, centerboard ready for 
.sailing fun (iel all the facts in the 
coiriplete (jueen Line .sailboat catalog. 
\Srite Aluma (Taft Boat Division. 

Hupp ('oriK.ration, IS69 N. K. Central 
Avenue. Minn.-a|iolis 1.1, Minn.sola 



BOAT DIVISION OF HUPP CORPORATION 


Boating ronthmed 


Big Lift for the Men Who Set the Lightsaiis 


T o sailors one of the most beautiful 
sights in the world is a billowing 
spinnaker lifted high and drawing well. 
And one of the most dismal views, par- 
ticularly from a forcdcck, is a collapsed 


and fluttering chute. Aboard every rac- 
ing yacht there is a continuing struggle 
to keep the spinnaker llying high, where 
it gets the best wind and gives the boat 
an extra lift. At various times in the 
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struggle the yachtsmen have turned to 
the sailmakers for help. And the sail- 
makers have responded with various de- 
vices like cross scams or dark colors at 
the top to absorb the sun's heat and 
provide a thermal lift. 

Now, along comes George Colin Rat- 
sey's new. lifting spinnaker designed full 
of holes, This rather startling sail, a Rat- 
sey and Laplhorn spinnaker shown here 
on young Colin Ratscy’s yawl GoUi- 
is called the Venturi. 

Alihoujjh the idea for a .sail with holes 
purposely put there is not strictly a new 
one (Ratscy's uncle Tom put one on an 
English sloop named Dolly Varden in 
1924). Ratsey's successful experiments 
with the Venturi mark the most radical 
development in the art of sailmaking 
since Dacron was introduced right after 
World War II. More important to the 
practical racing man. the Venturi, like a 
number of other apparently wild ideas, 
may just turn out to be a winner. 

Ratscy sttys he got the idea for his sail 
from a magazine article that described a 
crazy kind of backwards French para- 
chute. also made with vents. The para- 
chutist wearing the French oddity stands 
on solid ground and snaps the chute 
open. As wind pours through the vents 
and down the outside of the chute, the 
currents of air become so strong that 
the chute rises up. drawing the man 
right off the ground. 

Says Ratsey. "I thought if this made a 
parachute go up. then why shouldn’t a 
sail do the same thing." In an effort to 
learn more about this lifting principle, 
he tied a trailer to his car. a sail to the 
trailer and drove furiously around a de- 
serted Westchester Itcach parking lot. 

After about a month of marking and 
charting where the wind hit the sails — he 
tied bits of string all over experimental 
sails to )ocatc the air pjjfierns— Raisey 
produced the Venturi. 

Ratsey’s theory 

As shown in the drawing, the sail has 
three rows of vents across its top. Each 
vent is a two-foot slot in the cloth: there 
arc 12 in the lop row, and 14 in both 
the other two rows. The air. when it 
strikes the back of the sail. Hows through 
the vents and is dcHected downward 
along the front {see lower (liognim). 
Then, according to Ratsey’s theory, the 
laws of physics take over. The law in- 
volved here is the one which says that 
for every action there is an equal, op- 
posite reaction. The air moving down 
the front of the sail results in an ascend- 
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ing countercurrent above the vents, and 
the sail rises higher— or so says Ratsej’. 

Other sailmakers are not yet convinced 
of this. Ted Hood of Marblehead, for 
one. says that while a spinnaker with 
holes should in theory lift well going 
dead before the wind, there is nothing to 
say it should work going across the 
wind on a reach. Hood and some others 
claim that even if all those holes do pro- 
vide a consistent lift, they also let an 
awful lot of air go rushing out when that 
air would help the boat much more just 
by pushing forward, And a representa- 
tive of Jbe Hard sail ct'mpitov believes 
that in every condition but a run down- 
wind the air will flow uselessly across the 
sail rather than lifting and pushing. 

- The pleasant thing about this particu- 
lar debate is that it will be settled soon, 
by racing competition. Ratsey says his 
loft at City Island in New York has al- 
ready sent some Venturis down to Flor- 
ida boat owners, and one of them may 
be used this winter on the southern 
ocean racing circuit. Certainly before 
the summer is over Ratscy will know 
whether he has made a strong case for 
pulling holes in his sails, or. as one critic 
has been unkind enough to suggest, if 
he himself has suffered a mild case of 
holes in the head. end 



cuts the cost of boating! 

Clean, lean Gale outboards give you 
simple, reliable, compact power at 
thrifty prices— down $10 to $65 over 
the full line. Choose from a full 
range of 7 high quality motors from 
3 to 60 hp. Pick a smooth, quiet 
outboard for fishing. Or a spirited, 
sparkling motor for skiing and cruis- 
ing. This year, take your fun on the 
water. And make Gale your power 
choice. See and compare Amer- 
ica's lowest priced, top quality out- 
boards now at your Gale dealer’s. 


Gale V Sovereign, top V-^ value In aulboa'dicQ 
(and don't miss the new, improved Sovereign 40) 
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EXPLORE 



Beiore Ihe while man began to settie Kentucky, 
the Indians Kept it as a gigantic hunting preserve, 
because of its abundant game. But today Ken- 
tucky mtght better be described as a Happy 
Fishing Ground for all who like to wet a line and 
fight an out-sized fish. 

There's no such thing as a “fishing season" in 
the Blue Grass State. Thanks to its many fine 
lakes and streams, you can catch fish in Kentucky 
all year 'round. Giant walleye have been taken 
from Cumberland River and Lake in January and 
February. Anything under 10 (bs. is considered 
small during the spawning season there, and 
the largest walleye taken in the U.S. in 1958, 
came during this run. 

In the spring, white bass and crappie go on 
spawning forays in most of Kentucky's lakes, and 
multitudes of black bass are also on the rampage. 
Good catches of all kinds of fish await you in the 
summer. By casting in deeper waters, or trolling, 
monster bass may be taken; while crappie. white 
bass, bluegill and rough fish are plentiful. 

The crisp months of fail probably offer the best 
bass casting. Surface plugs bring a rich harvest 
of smallmouth. largemouth, and Kentucky bass. 


For information write to: 

Ky. Tourist and Travel Division 
Capitol Annex Building, Dept. SI 
Frankfort, Kentucky 

Please send me your FREE color litera- 
ture on Kentucky. 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY 7QNF _ 

STATE 


The union of a Lauterbach 
hydro and a 530-hp Maserati 
may produce new records 


by JOHN UNDERWOOD 



Fast Boat Full of Engine 


A busty Italian engine was squeezed 
into an American racing boat last 
month, and the merger made partners 
out of Briggs C unningham, who sup- 
plied the engine, and Sain Griffith, who 
pul it in the boat. It was and is a nota- 
ble partnership and to practicing boat 
racers a portentous one. Cunningham is 
the onetime prince of lost causes w-ho 
changed his luck by sailing Columbia to 
a stunning victory in the 1958 America's 
Cup (earlier he had spent millions build- 
ing beautiful autos that didn't win at 
Le Mans). Cirffith has fractured a few 
hundred bones of his own. racing pow- 
erboats to record speeds and into pieces 
around Miami and New York. 

The engine is a 5.6-liter specially built 
530-horsepower Maserati. all magnesi- 
um and aluminum. The hull is a slinky 
19-root Lauterbach three-point hydro- 
plane. The combined potential is prob- 
ably the fastest of all limited-class racing 
boats (qualifying as a 900-kilogram). 
Cunningham and Griffith considered 
this, along with their assets, liabilities 
and gray hair, and decided that while 
they'd love to get it moving, they'd just 
as soon not be in it when it did. 

Griffith, who once pitched himself 
from a stricken World War II bomber 
and landed in the only river within 200 
miles (his parachute didn't open ), knows 
his limitations. The fastest boat he ever 


raced was a hopped-up 266-cubic-inch 
hydroplane, in which he ruptured his 
spleen in 1952, He now sells yachts and 
races by whim. Recently he look the 
Maserati on a 120-mile-an-hour spin 
across a Miami rock pit. '‘I'm 5! years 
old." he said afterward, "too oWfor this 
baby. It .scares me green." 

Cunningham is 54 and still flits around 
the international countryside because, 
he said, he Just likes to race. "I don't go 
as fast anymore, that's all." He had .seen 
a Maserati win on land at Sebring and 
had followed its trials on water in Eu- 
rope. Upon acquiring a Maserati dis- 
tributorship six months ago. he called 
Griffith and farmed out two engines, 
and waited to get the result. ".Auto rac- 
ing is one thing." he said, "boat racing 
quite another. Boat racing is dangerous. 
Boat racing is for (he birds." 

The "bird" who will drive the Mase- 
rati is Don (Red) Wilson of Palm Beach. 
Ho just happened to own the Lauter- 
bach in which the Maserati nested, and 
he races powerboats as if he thought 
them indestructible. He has proved oth- 
erwise often enough, but, at 29, Wil- 
son is not as philosophical as the other 
two. He has been fished out of the Po- 
tomac unconscious, smashed into at 1(X) 
mph in Miami and severely burned when 
trapped in a Gold Cup boat in Seattle, 
but he has also been the top qualifier in 
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the past three cup races and won every 
Gold Cup heat he ever finished (with- 
out finishing quite as many as it takes 
for the grand pri/c). He describes 190 
miles an hour as ‘ son of leaving your 
feelings." He is freckled and unpreten- 
tious and prosj-ters as a Palm Beach car 
dealer, 

When Grifliih got out and Wilson in. 
the Maseraii did 140. A boatbuilder de- 
scribed the sight as ■'frightening— a nar- 
row. streamlined thing full of engine. 
It needn't base had a bottom. It ran 
three feet off the water." Wilson said it 
was stable and handled well. He predicted 
he would soon have it up to 165. 

This would surely beat anything under 
the Gold Cup (unlimited) class. The 
Union of International Motorboaling 
recently advanced the 800-kilogram class 
to 900 kilos, and in the projected cam- 
paign this winter Wilson will go against 
these and a vetertin licet of American 
7-liter drivers. The 900-kilo record is 
150 mph; the 7-liter is 151. 

In its llrsl closed-course race, the Ma- 
.scraii did 88 mph in trials for the Orange 
Bowl Grand Prix. a L.S. record for a 
mile-and-a-half course. Bad weather 
eanceled the rest of the regatta The en- 
gines. however, have remained in Wil- 
son's care. He feels the I.auterbach hull is 
superior to the higher-angled Italian rigs, 
which are geared for acccleralion and 
have been know n to do cariv\ heels at 1 50 
mph. He wants now to prove it. "It's 
his boat, and his life," said Cunning- 
ham. "I told him to go ahead. " end 

SroRIS II LUSIRATID MARikS. 




A Raven Beauty! 


Everytliing about the Raven is nghl. The clean-lined Itonesiy of her rugged 
lapstrake hull. Tlie way slic urulersiands the water — and dominalc.s it. 'I'he 
spacious way site welcomes you aboard. It’s a pleasure to be surrounded by a 
Raven! This year — by boatsmen's demands — there are //tree Ravens. You'll find 
one that’s the classic utility boat for your family. Raven 19' — .spry as a runabout, 
stable as a cruiser, perfect for water skiing. Raven 22' — the original Raven — 
now with a redesigned interior for even more 

roominess. Raven 26' — built big to sleep THE RAVEN BY 

four, to accommodate a galley and a dinette, 

to be fitted with twin engine power. Write 
to Dept. S-3.5 for our complete catalogue. C 
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THIS IS ARKANSAS IN DAWN’S EARLY LIGHT. It’s fine. Cast 
a line. Work up a boyish appetite and feast on your own catch, pan- 
fried. Maybe you’re the sightseeing type. Wait until that sun bursts. 
Suddenly, you can see for miles from every mountain top. .And the 
fun has just begun! Arkansas is filled with a variety of things to do. 
Whether it’s searching for real diamonds in North America’s only 
diamond mine ... or thrilling to the excitement of thoroughbred horse 
racing in world-famous Hot Springs National Park . . . you’ll never 
forget a vacation in Arkansas. 

AKKANSAS I’l HI ICllV \M) I'VRKS COMMISSION 
STATK CVPIIOI , I IMI F I«)( K 





YESTERDAY 


A Case for Sherlock 


The Jeffries-Johnson title 
prize fight nearly had Arthur 
Conan Doyte as its referee 

by MITCHELL RAWSON 

The lincst salute the prire ring ev^r 
* extended to liteniturc took place m 
190y. when Sir Arthur Conan Doyle was 
offered the job of refereeing the Jeffries- 
Johnson right for the world's heavy, 
weight championship. 

it seems to have been a perfectly seri- 
ous offer. Jim Jeffries, the old. unde- 
feated champion, had come out of re- 
tirement to meet the new titleholdcr. 
Jack Johnson, in the cause of white su- 
premacy and for the biggest purse that 
had ever been put up for a ring battle. 
The bids from fiercely competing pro- 
moters had been opened in Hoboken. 
N.J. on December I, and after several 
days of wrangling and wary negotiation, 
Tex Rickard and Jack CJieason had won 
the privilege with a proposal of 5101,000 
plus two-thirds of the movie rights tthc 
movie rights came to nothing because 
Congress later outlawed interstate ship- 
ment of the films). 

Over in England the author not only 


SIR ARTHUR WAS DELIGHTED BY TRIBUTE 


of the Sherlock Holmes stories but of 
those classic yarns of the prize ring. HoJ- 
ney Tlw Croxley Master and The 

Lonl of Falcoiihridf'c’. received a cable, 
then a letter signed by Irving Jefferson 
Lewis, managing editor of the ;Vt'u' Yorf 
Morning Telegraph, dated December 9: 

••My dear Sir. - 

*‘1 hope you will pardon the liberty I 
took as a stranger in cabling to you ask- 
ing if you would act at the championship 
battle between Jeffries and Johnson. The 
fact is that when the articles were signed 
recently your name was suggested for 
referee, and Tex Rickard, promoter of 
the fight, was greatly interested, as were 
many others. 1 belies c it will interest you 
that the opinion was unanimous that 
you would do admirably in the position. 
In a voting contest several persons sent 
in your name as their choice. Believe me 
among sporting men of the best class in 
America you have many strong admir- 
ers: your splendid stories of the ring, and 
your avowed admiration for the great 
sport of boxing have made you thou- 
sands of friends. 

"It was because of this extremely 
friendly feeling for you in America that 
I look the liberty of cabling to you. I 
thank you for your reply. 

••It would indeed rejoice the hearts of 
the men m this country if you were at 
the ring side when the great negro fighter 
meets the while man Jeffries for the 
world's championship. 

"1 am, my dear Sir," etc. 

In the bosom of his family the big, 
burly .Anglo- Irish man was delighted with 
ific message tl^at liail come to liim from 
overseas. "By George." he exclaimed, 
■•this is the most sporting proposition I 
ever heard!" 

••Then you'll go?" asked Lady Doyle, 
who knowing her husband -anticipat- 
ed the answer. 

"Go'? Of course I'll go! This is a real 
honour!" 

Some of his family and friends were 
less enthusiastic, however. Among them 
was his brother-in-law F. W, Hornung, 
who had contrived one of the most re- 
markable switches in modern literature 
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to lu-ad for the fresh, bracing, wide- 
open brilliance of the (tulf south of 
Louisiana ... in recent years it^s become 
a spc-ctacular new "find" for deep-sea 
anglers in quest of blue and while 
marlin, tuna, barracuda and scores uf 
other thrilling gatnefish. Just recently, 
.sportsmen succeeded in pinpointing the 
mythical coral "flower gardens" rising 
out of 100-faihom depths a 12-hour 
cruise from shore, and they've come 
back with catches that prove some 
strange old stories were true — and then 
S'lme' Tarpon, jack rrevalle. red snapper 
. . . these are old frientis, but now (for 
re.isons best known to themselves! new 
spedt-s of fi.sh ar<- running in Louisiana 
waters. Try them yourself this year, as 
soon as possible, and you’ll really 
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Tourist Bureau, Dept. SP4-2 
State of Louisiana 
P. 0. Box 4291, Capitol Station 
Baton Rouge 4, Louisiana 
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For Memorable Moments. . . 

MOET 

CHAMPAGNE 

...The Great Champagne of France 

Planning a trip to France? Be sure to visit 
the famous 15-mile champagne cellars 
of Maison Meet & Chandon in Epernay. 
For arrangements, see your travel agent. 
Scnieifciiti & Co.. NewYorK 


A Case for Sherlock 

by Jrcaining up RalTIcs. the gentleman 
burglar, some years after brother-in-law 
Arthur thought of Sherlock Holmes. 
Hornung lacked Conan Doyle's com- 
prehensive lose of sport. Of golf, for 
instance, he once remarked; “It's un- 
sportsmanlike to hit a sitting ball." 

In his memoirs Sir Arthur wrote: "I 
was much inclined to accept , . . though 
my friends pictured me as winding up 
w ith a revolver at one ear and a razor at 
the other. However, the distance and 
my engagements presented a final bar." 

One of the engagements referred to 
was the campaign that Sir Arthur, a 
champion of good causes, was then car- 
rying on against old King Leopold of 
Belgium as a result of the exposure of 
cruelties practiced on natives in the Con- 
go. Sir Arthur always had a crusade of 
some sort on his hands, and his conscience 
was unresting. 

So in the end he expressed his polite 
regrets, undoubtedly to the disappoint- 
ment of Mr. Lewis and the Morninn 
TcU'f!r{ip/i and pierhaps of Tex Rickard. 
Jeffries and Johnson. The promoter and 
the principals in the light were not what 
you could fairly call reading men. but 
they knew who Conan Doyle was. and 
they felt for him the respect and confi- 
dence that he had won and deserved. 

1 le would probably have made a good 
referee. He was big enough and strong 
enough to handle the fighters, and he 
knew the rules of the game. For many 
years he kept up his boxing, and said of 
himself: ‘‘1 suppose I might describe my 
form as that of a fair average amateur." 
He was a frequent patron of the Nation- 
al Sporting Club in London when that 
exclusive body was the headquarters of 
British boxing. The club was stiffly aris- 
tocratic in tone, with while and black 
ties in all the seats except for a section 
kept apart for professional bruisers. But 
when Sir Arthur came he would say: “Put 
me at the back, among the boxers." 

That was how Sir Arthur was able to 
write Roihiey Sioi^c in a manner so con- 
vincing that it brought him one of his 
most cherished tributes. A friend who 
was at the deathbed of an Australian 
pugilist was reading him the chapter 
describing the fight between the young 
hero and the ruffian Joe Berks. A sec- 
ond gives counsel to Boy Jim; "Get your 
left on his mark, boyl Then go to his 
head with the right!" 

The dying fighter raised himself and 
said: "By God, that's got him!" end 
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sending a bill? 


It'll get there quicker if you gave 
your postal delivery zone num- 
ber with your address. 

The Post Office has divided 106 
cities into postal delivery zones 
to speed mail delivery. Be sure 
to include zone number when 
writing to these cities; be sure 
to include your zone number in 
your return address — after the 
city, before the state. 
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FOR 

THE RECORD 

A roundup of the sports information 
of the week 


BASKETBALL NBA' Bt<>lnn clinchcil ilt uxth 
slraighl Tasiern Oivixinn title with a last-minute, 
I lO-lOf) win over Syracuse, as PhilaUelphia lost (o 
Sew York anO scitlcil in seconJ plaoe.9!^ gumcs bc- 
hinj. In the West. 1 os Angeles was in. too. after an 
overtime victory over Chicago. 1 24 • 1 17. Cincinnati 
also sgucaked by the Packers, lOK lOS. to give the 
Royals a five-game leail over Dciroit for second. 


SOATINS OrORnr ODJV. ^.^-mcier Olympic 
champion, brought Miwiuii' successfully through 
three races ici win the Johnson 7 rophy in the inter- 
national ,<..*-meter compelilion in Nassau, hut lost 
the pri/esl Duke of hdinburgh Cup to I'rnesi Kay 
of iluuston, who sailed Che 1961 -Xmerican class 
champion. Suhie. to siciory. 

aOBSLEPOiNC GRAX KiltlMi-LD. a Marine 
corporal from l ake Placid, N.V . slid ihroiigh a 
heavy snowstorm on Lake Placid's Sft Van Hoeven- 
berp one-mile run to take the North American Iwo- 
man championship. With Jerry Tennant, another 
Marine corporal, riding as brake. Shetheld did ihc 
four heats in 5:12.9 to bea- Larry McKiHip, unde- 
feated in 1 1 earlier races this season. McKillip later 
won the four-man bob on the only American-made 
sled in the field, and set a new course record of 
4:36.67. With him were Mike Haumgarlner. Ncil 
Rogers and Jim Lamy. all of the Saranac Lake club. 

BOWLING— SKIP VICARS of Albany pulled 
through a lough semifinal round in the Professional 
Bowlers Association $25,200 tournament in Cleve- 
land. then defeated Don Carter of St Ann. Mo. 
237-219 in the final. His first prire was $5,000. 


BOXING —JOL BROWN. Iighivveight champion, came 
down with lonvillilis in 1 as \cgas. Ncv.. postponed 
hiv 15-fOund defense against Carlos Orlir, who has 
waited three years for a crack at the title. 


G0LP~BO WININOfcR of Odessa. Texas won his 
hrsl PCiA tournament in nearly six years wnh a 72- 
liolc total of 2KI. in the New Orleans Open. He was 
two sliokes ahead of Bob Kosburg. 

HANDBALL C ARl. OBKRT of Ncw York beat his 
older brother Oscar 21 -20, 21-17 for the AAL na- 
tioiiul senior four-wall championship in Philadel- 
phia Oscar came back with another brother. Ruby. 
ladcfcndlhedouh1estitlc2l 15. 15-21.2 1 - 1 5 against 
Carl and Harrv ILde, 

HOCKEY College: COLBY kvst Ms first game in U.S. 
sonipeiiiion this year, to [l.wton Ctvilcgc. 6-.X. wnh 
the bagics' Billy Hogan scoring the winning point 
in a three-goal final period. Clarkson beat Boston 
L nivervily 1 0-1. now has an 1 7-1-1 record with one 
game left to pl.iy. Harvard raised its Ivy record to 
7-1 with a 2 I win over X’ale and edged closer to a 
second successise league life. MICUKiAN ST ATT. 
hacked into the Western Collegiate play oils by hold- 
ing on to fourth place despite twu losses to Michi- 
gan, when Minncsoi.i dropped two to North Da- 
kota Miehig.xn State liiiivhed the season wnh a 
6-9.1 record; Minnesota was 5-10-1. 

NHL' W ith only a du/cn games left in the season. 
Montreal held a I2-poini lead over Toronto. New 
Xork moved into third place, (jump Worslcy made 
4ll saves, and the Rangers lied Montreal 3-3 in New 
X ork Detroit dropped three points behind the Rang- 
ers, losing the same night S-2 to Toronto. Chicago, 
in tliird place, has clinched a berth in the Stanley 
Cup playolls later this month, while Boston re- 
mained hopelessly last. 

HORSE RACING -SIR GAYLORD ($4.50), Ihc 6- 
10-5 lavorilc III a field uf nine Kentucky t>crby 
hopefuls, won the $.’0,950 F vcrgladcs Slakes at Hia- 
leah. I la. by 4»4 lengths. Lndefeatcd in two pte- 
vious starts this year. Sir Gaylord, with Ismael Val- 
cnruela up, ran the I ■/) mi es in I -4X 2 5. The next 
day's \ rays revealed that he had an ankle injury, 
which means he will miss the March 3 Mumingo 
Ger iMKf Ml. 

Y(7RKY ($9.60). ridden by Steve Brooks, held off 
a strong closing rush by the tuvored Carrv Back lo 
win the I M-mik SI.’4.tiOII Widener Handicap at 
Hialeah, Ha. hv a neck. It was Yorky's first vic- 
tory Vince the Calumet Farm S-ycar-old won the 
same race a year ago. 

PHYSICIAN ($7.60t, least regarded of the R. C. 
l.llsworlh-L.C. Boicc ihrcc-horse entry in the $145.- 
000 .Santa Anira Handicap at Arcadia, Cahf., won 
going away by nearly 2 lengths, with Donald Pierce 
up. He covered the I miles in 2 02 3 5. 

BKIIHG US VSORLD NORDIC CHAMPION. 
SHIPS ul Zakopane, Poland, wound up a week. 


long competition with Sweden dommaiing ihc 
men's cross-enunity cveitlti. Strung man Sixlen 
jernberg, 1956 aiiU I960 Olympic gold niedal win- 
ner. hurried through the 50-km. race in 3:3:48.5 
.md paced his countrymen lo a win in the 40-km. 
relay, lo give Sweden two gold medals. A third 
medal was won by Assar Roennlund in the i5'km. 
race. Toralf Engan of Norway outpointed Olympic 
.hampion Helmut Rccknagel of East Germany in 
the 70-meier special jump with a brilliant Iasi leap, 
but Recknagel came hack with a long, 103-ineier 
jump on the l(K)-melCr hill for a gold medal. Arne 

1 arxen's first place m the Nordic combined (he had 
.1 seventh in the 15-km race and a second in the 
lump) gave Norway another gold niedal. hero Man- 
lyrania won the .30-kni. race m 1 :52:39 4 for I in- 
land's only victory. The U.S. team, as usual, didn't 
come close to the Scaiidinaviani. but John Bower 
of Auburn, Me. turned in a creditable pcrfarmance 
Idr 16lh place in the Nordic combined. 

A1 EVTINA KOLCHINA. a 27-year-uld Moscow 
mother, led a strong Russian team lo a sweep of the 
women's events. She won the five- and lO-kilomeier 
races and spurred the l.'-km. relay lo a win, 
for three C.SSR gold medals. 

SQUASH RACQUETS- MARCiARf.T XARNER Of 
Wilmington. Del. dcl'eaicd Mrs. Charles Weirel of 
Philadelphia 18-13. 15-8. 13-15. 15-7 m Hartford, 
Conn., lo win Ihc women's championship for the 
third scar in a row. Fifth lime .i niniiei-up, 

game streak. 

SWIMMING KFAIN ULRRY. 16-ycar-old New 
Sooth Wales schoolboy, vet three new world boticr- 
liy records in the Australian championships in 
Meihoutne. Betts's time of 2:12.5 in the 220 yards 
clipped 1.3 seconds otT his own previous mark and 
cut I 10 second off the 2(K)-mci<r record. Four Jays 
later hiv time of 60. 1 -econds for 1 10 yards lowered 
the record by I 10 second. 

HARRISON MfcRRIl-L of North Carolina col- 
lected three NCAA freshman freestyle records in 
5t/4 hours at freshman meet in Chapel Hill. Mcrnll 
lowered the 1.500-meler murk by more than a lull 
minute with a lime of 18 20 I. then came back lo 
shatter two records set by Olympian Slurtay Rose 
in 1958. He swam 220 yards in 2:04.3 (Rose's lime. 
2:05.21 and 440 sards in 4.31.0. one second belter 
than Rose's mark. In a dual mcvl later. Merrill 
broke his own 220 mark by 1.6 seconds for a new 
lime of 2:02.7. 

TRACK a FIELD JIM Bf ATTY ran the mik in 
4.00.2 in the AAU championships in New York to 
set another indoor meet record. I rank Budd ofV ll- 
lanova had no trouble in the 60-yurd dash but set 
no record, and Haves Jones look his 27ih consecu- 
tive indoor victory when he ran the 60-vard high 
hurdles in 7.1. John fhomas of Boston University 
cleared 7 feet m the high jump for the lirM lime this 
-eason and. as expected. Toronto's Bruce Kidd ran 
oti with the three miles, in I.V48.a, John Redly of 
Georgetown surprised Jim Grclle in the l.(X)0-vard 
run by leading all the way for a winning time of 

2 11 Ralph Boston was dethroned by Charlie Mays 
of Marsland State Culkge. who won the broad 
tump at 24 1'eci 10 '/a inches. Billy Crothers of Toron- 
to heal Jack S'erman in the 600 in 1 . 10.8. Gary Gub- 
ner of NYU put the shot 62 feel 10 inches for a meet 
record, and AI Hall of the New York AC tossed the 
35-pound weight 64 feet TV* inches. Henry Wads- 
worih and Rolandts Crur tied at 15 feel 4 nches in 
the pole vault, as they did in the New S ork AC meet 
the week before, but this time Wadsworth won on 
fewer misses. X illanova was high scorer in team 
points. 

SIEGI RH.D Ml RRMANN of fast Germany 
came the second indsHir sub-l'our-minutc milcr with 
a 59.9 at an inictnational track meet in Berlin, 

MILEPOSTS RI-TIRfD CHARLlb COMR- 
I 3 . veteran .New > orfc (iranrv vjuarterhaefc. after 14 
seasons. He will remain wnh the club «v a scoul- 
Conerly holds the NI L record for completed passes 
in one game 36 against Pittsburgh in 1948 
DIED JLSSr. MORlfcNSLN. 54, Lniversitvof 
Southern Calitornia track coach, in 1 Os Angelcs- 
In his 1 1 years at USC, his teams won seven NCAA 
championships and 10 Pacifk Coast Conference 
titles, and never lost in 70 dual, triangular and quad- 
rangular meets. One ol L'SC's greatest all-round 
athletes. Moriensen broke the world decathlon rec- 
ord. Ill one dav. at Lincoln. Neb. in 1931. 

DIFD DICK HARLOW 72. former Harvard foot- 
ball coach, in Bethevda, Md. In his 36->ear career 
Harlow also coached at Heiin State I his alma maler I. 
Colgate and XXevicrn Maryland. Voted Coach of the 
Year m 1936. Harlow was also a curator at the Hat- 
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FACES IN THE CROWD 

LARRY McKILLIP of 
Surunac Lake. N.Y. 
guided his Iwo-man 
bobsled four limes 
down the mile Vtouni 
Van Hoevenherg Olym- 
pic run in Lake Placid, 
in Ihc lolal lime of 4 
minutes 57,81 sccomh 
lo win Stevens Memo- 
rial Trophy in ihc Adi- 
rondack AAU meei. 


GEORGE DOWNING, 
51-vear-old surfer from 
Honolulu, mastered 
waves from IT to 15 
feet high lo win the sen- 
ior men's championship 
in the Makaha Intcrna- 
lional Stirling compeii- 
iion at Makaha Beach 
on ihc island of Oahu in 
Hawaii. Downing also 
won ihe evern in 1954. 


GAIL PURDY. 19. I’atll 
Smith's College student 
from Cilens Falls. N.Y,. 
I9f)l New York wom- 
en's amateur golf cham- 
pion. swept all exents to 
win the senior women's 
speed skating title in 
the Lake George < N.Y.) 
International Silver 
Skates. She is a strong 
1964 Olympic prospect. 


LARRY WICKS. I.S. of 
Naples. Fla. bullied a 
stingray without any 
help for seven hours 
on a 105-pOLind test 
nylon line before land- 
ing It. I he stingray was 
measured at 14 feet 4 
inches and weighed 51)6 
pounds. The lisherman 
IS 5 feet 3 and weighs 
a mere 100 pounds. 


BILL MAHONEY of 

Phoenix. An/., capiain 
of the Notre Dame 
track team in 19.38 and 
its coach in 1940 and 
1941. now an aiiorncy, 
was elccteil presidem of 
the Notre Dame alum- 
ni association. Mahon- 
ey is credited with help- 
ing develop famed Irish 
iwo-milcr Greg Rice. 


RON WARNER, Geliys- 
burg College senior 
from York, Pa., a 5- 
foot 10-ineh basketball 
player who is his team's 
leading rchoundcr and 
has scored nearly I.6U0 
points. SCI a Ciettysburg 
record by making 22 
free throws in 22 tries 
against St. Joseph's. His 
team still lost 80-79. 
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Basketball’s Week 

by MERVIN HYMAN 


The annual scurrying for posiscasun lour- 
iiamcnt invitations was almost over. The 
NCAA, with a lock on the major confer- 
ence champions, already had signed up Ari- 
zona State (Border), liouling Green (Mid- 
American (.Western Kentucky (Ohio Valley) 
and independentsN YU ( 15-.^ ), Oregon Sl.itc 
(18 4). Creighton (17 4). Butler (20-5 ), Air 
force (15-5). Vilkinova (17-6), Memphis 
Stale (15-6). Seattle (16-8) and Detroit 
(15-8). Ohio Slate (Big lent. UCLA (Big 
I ive) and Yale (Ivy) were almost certain to 
make it. but the situation was Mill unsettled 
in the Atlantic Coast and Southern (where 
championship tournaments begin Ilnirs- 
day). the Southeastern. Missouri Valley. 
Big Light, Yankee. Mid- Atlantic. Southwest- 
ern, Skyline and West Coast. 

Meanwhile. New York's National Imila- 
lion Tournament was busy lining up an im- 
pressive field of independents. Loyola of 
Chicago (18-2). St. Johns (16-4). Houston 
(21-5). Duciuesnc (18-5). Pro\idence 118-5). 
Dayton (17-6). Na\y (I.U7) and Missouri 
Valley's Wichita (17-7) were already in. and 
three spots were resersed for runners-up in 
(he Missouri Valley ( Bradley or Cincinnati ). 
Skyline (Colorado State U. or Utah Slate) 
and Mid-Atlantic (St. Joseph's or Temple). 
Other NIT possibilities: Holy Cross (17-4). 
Niagara (I.US). Boston College (14-5). 

THE SOUTH 

Most years the formula is simple in the SLC. 
The team that beats Kentucky usually wins 
the championship and a place in the NCAA 
tournament— except when that team is Mis- 
sissippi Slate When the Bulldogs win. they 
have to beg olT because state policy docs not 
permit them to compete in integrated com- 
petition. Last week, after victories over 
(iccirgia K3-74and I.SU 58-48 and with only 
lulanc and Mississippi ahead. Mississippi 
State appeared likely to linish first for the 
third time in the last four years and. if this 
happens, will elect to stay at home again. 
However, old Adolph Rupp was ready and 
eager to take his Kentucky team into the 
NCAA tournament. The VNildcals, who 
were heading fora showdown Monday with 
third-place \iiburn. stumbled a little but 
still beat Nandcrbilt 87-80 and Ahihuma 73- 
65 as Cotton Nash .scored 68 points. Mean- 
while. Auburn, relying on a fast break al- 
most as much a.s its accustomed shulTle. got 
by Tulanc 81-64 and Icnnt-sscc 60 51. 


Wake Forest, which nip-flopivcd around in 
the ACC until big Len Chappell hit his 
stride, polished off North Carolina Stale 69- 
62 and .South Carolina 97-85 to finish a full 
game ahead of IJukc in the regular-season 
standings. N.C. Stale gave the Deacons 
some uncomfortable moments, but only un- 
til Chappell tore up the W’olfpack's three- 
man inside zone in the second half. Chappell 
was even more devastating against South 
Carolina as he powered his way through the 
GamecvK'ks for 45 points. But now Chappell 
and Wake will have to do it all over again in 
the championship tournament at Raleigh. 

Southern Conference leader West \irgiiiia 
also was faced with the prospect of battling 
through a risky tournament at Richmond. 
With backcotirt stars Rod Thorn and Jim 
McCormick healthy again, the free-running 
Mountaineers raced past independent IVtin 
Stall' 79-60 and Furman 101-86. but they 
can expect sterner competition from streak- 
ing \ iruiiiia Iii-h, which trounced Cciirgc 
yyashingtnn 91-75 for ns eighth straight. It 
wa.s all over in the Ohio Valley, where NAcst- 
trn Kentucky trounced .Mnrchead 77-51 to 
clinch the title. The lop three: 

1. MISSISSIPPI STATE 123-1) 

3. KENTUCKV (l«-3) 

3. DUKE (19-4) 

THE MIDWEST 

For weeks f iiiiiiinati's td Jucker had been 
brooding over his team's only two losses, to 
Bradley and Wichita. Last week, he got even 
with both at Cincinnati. Witlunil 6-fool-8 
Joe Strtiwder to man the middle, Bradley 
had to give the job to Chet Walker, and he 
spent most of the night trying to elude the 
Bearcats' collapsing defense. Cincy sopho- 
mores Ron Bonham and George W'llson 
fired away for 36 points from inside. Tony 
't alcs shot over the scattered Braves for 14 
more from outside and the Bearcats won 
easily. 72-57. Five nights later, Cincinnati 
trounced Wichita 84-63 to clinch a lie for 
the Missouri Valiev title. Now' Cincy can 
win it all if -St l.ciuis beats Bradley Saturday. 
Ohio Slate's F'rcd Taylor was more annoyed 
than worried when OSU recently showed 
.signs of wear and tear. Last Saturday, how- 
ever. the Buckeyes were their old impecca- 
ble selves. John Havlicek was bombing again 
(for 19 points), and State ran over llliimis 
102-79. "We haven't burned any baskets 
the last couple of games." confessed Taylor. 



BOOT BLOCK by Yale’s Lyneh. unnoticed 
by ofliciuls. fails to deter Cornell's Szachara, 
who made lay-up in final seconds at Ithaca. 


"but 1 think wc got the juice back in the of- 
fense now.” This 26ih straight Big Ten win 
shook everybody but obstinate Wisconsin 
off OSU's heels. The second-place Badgers 
stayed alive by edging Illinois 103-101 and 
Northwestern 65-64. 

Colorado and Kansas State displayed their 
assets as they headed for their definitive Big 
Fight game at Manhattan Saturday. Colo- 
rado's big front line curried the Buffs past 
Iowa .Stale 74-69; K-Slatc overwhelmed 
Oklahoma with its bench strength and won 
89-57. The lop three: 

t. OHIO STATE (31.0) 

3. CINCINNATI (33-3) 

3, KANSAS STATE (l« 3) 


THE EAST 

While tournament selectees sharpened their 
games, the "little fellows" in the bast were 
getting in their last licks. Despite an 84-80 
los.s to N\U in New York. Holy Cross was 
still pushing hard for an NIT bid. Jack Fo- 
ley. a .slim 6-foot-5 jump shooter, fired in 39 
points agt(inst Boston U. with excellent re- 
sult-s. He became the first Crus;ider to score 
2,000 points, raised his average to 33.5 and 
Holy Cross won 97-66. .Arinv held Navy 
scoreless for the last live minutes while 
it ran off 10 straight points, the last two 
by sub Bob Loupe with 13 seconds to go. 
and the Cadets upset the Middies 47-46. 
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Yale, after surviving a couple of squeakers 
with CoriK-ll (48-47) and Columbia (65-60 in 
overtime), was on the verge of winning its 
first Ivy League title since 1957. Lafayette. St. 
Joseph's and Temple were all in the running 
..in the Mid-Atlantic while Massachusetts, 
'Rhode Island and Connecticut had a chance 
in the Yankee. The top three: 

1. ST. JOHN'S (10-4) 
a. VILLANOVA (IT-A) 

a. NYU (is-a) 

THE SOUTHWEST .. 

It was still anybody's r.icc in the SWC — 
.SMU and Texas Tech were tied for first and 
lexas A&M was a game behind — but the 
best bet was SMU. The frisky Mustangs 
refused to panic even when Texas went 
ahead seven times at Austin. Instead, they 
plopped in 22 straight fouls, got the ball 
in lo lumbering Jan Loudermilk often 
enough for him to score 21 points and pul 
down the Longhorns 69-64. Against TCU, 
Loudermilk rolled off the pivot for seven 
field goals, added 22 on foul shots and SMU 
won 96-86. 

But some of the biggest noise in Texas 
was made at Mouston. where the lough- 
defending Cougars harassed USC's John 
Rudometkin with a man-to-man, wrapped 
the other Trojans in their stifling zone press 
and won twice, 56-51 and 76-68. The top 
three: 

1. ARIZONA STATE (21-3) 

3. HOUSTON (31-S) 

3. SMU 


THE WEST 

it was quite a week for I'lah and fancy- 
shtKHing Billy McGill. First, the Redskins 
pushed pretender Lhah .State aside 78-76 
to secure their hold on the Skyline Con- 
ference lead, then McGill shot Brigham 
Youiic popeyed. When the frantic Cougttrs 
jammed the post. McGill sashayed outside 
and sank long one-handers; when they 
moved after him he slithered in and out, 
dropping in hooks, diinkers and even back- 
handers until he had 60 points and Utah a 
106-101 victory. 

UCLA proved lo be as adaptable as it is 
adept. The Bruins beat California at its 
own pattern game. 68-62. then matched 
.Stanford shut for shot until the Indians 
willed and fell 75-65. "UCLA’s too good.” 
declared Slanford’.s Howie Dullmar. "We 
defensed them real well, cut off their pat- 
terns and still they shot us down." 

In the West Coast AC. IVppcrdinc was 
behaving like an eventual winner. The 
Waves beat St. Mary's 77-5! to move H/i 
games ahead of the Gaels. Up north, -Scat- 
Itc ran over UashinRlon State 98-74, but 
Oregon Slate split a pair with Idaho, los- 
ing 52-51 and winning 65-50 (see page 66). 
The top three: 

1. UTAH (21-3) 

2. OREGON STATE (13-4) 

3. UCLA (14-a) 
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New Deal on TV 
CIt(i)ies Goren’s 
(Ihaniijionsliip 
Drill «e 


For best 

engine ' 

performance — : 

Quaker State | 

Motor Oil I 

i 

MADE FROM 100% 

PURE PENNSYLVANIA 
GRADE CRUDE OIL 


4 ♦ ♦ y 

Every 
Sunday on 

W()R-TV..\e\vYork 
7:00-7:80 lEM EST 

(See local listiiuj 
for other times 
elsewhere.) 


For On-the-Spot Relief 
from Upset Stomach. 

heartburn, gas or other 
symptoms o£ acid indigestion 
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THE READERS TAKE OVER 


SONNY (CONT.) 

Sirs; 

As one of the three members of the Penn- 
sylvania State Athletic Commission wh** 
soled unanimously to license Charles (Son- 
ny) Liston as a professional boxer. I would 
like to set the record straight on what moli- 
sated myself and my colleagues. Jim Crow- 
ley and Paul G. Sullivan, in that action ( 117// 
F/oy</ Figiti SonnyT, Feb. 12). 

We were well aware of Liston's past rec- 
ord — prisonwisc as well as pugilistic — and 
after mature consideration and a very thor- 
ough investigation we concluded that in the 
ring he could make something of himself, 
whereas, if he were to be denied an opportu- 
nity to make a living in the field in which he 
was obviously best qualified, the frustra- 
tion, disappointment and disillusionment 
that would follow would smash his morale 
and might possibly cause him to retrogress. 
The Pennsylvania commission has been 
strict in its standards of licensure, hut this 
strictness ha.s. I'm proud to say, been tem- 
pered with compassion for the individual. 
We do not believe that because a man has 
been in prison once, or even tw icc. he should 
be forever damned and ostraci/cd by society . 

Finally, as to Liston himself. I have prob- 
ably had more opportunities to observe Lis- 
ton in person and to be in personal contact 
with him during these past eight or nine 
months than any other boxing commission- 
er. What I have seen Justifies in my own 
conscience my affirmative vote in favor of 
granting his license. I believe that one of the 
fundamentals of good sportsmanship is 
giving the underdog a sporting chance. One 
of the things wrong with boxing today is 
that it's no longer as much a sport as it is a 
business. 

Al.tRFD M, Kl IIS 

Philadelphia 

OLD MASTER'S MISS 

Sirs: 

I thoroughly enjoyed your untimely arti- 
cle on Kentucky Coach Adolph Rupp(r/k' 
OM Master Has a .Vtor IFiiwer. Feb. 19). 
Now. as partial retribution. I suggest you 
give equal space to Mississippi State's most 
personable, unassuming and know ledgeable 
Coach Babe McCarthy. 

Grace S. Povieroy 

Stale College. Miss. 

Sirs: 

W'hat happened to Kentucky ’s "Old Mas- 
ter" and his illustrious Wildcats at home 
February 10? Mississippi State 49. Ken- 
lueky 44! 

Robert Shjman 

Jackson, Miss. 


ARCADIAN GHOSTS 

Sirs; 

As an old .Arcadia resident, from 1916 to 
1959, who attended the opening day of 
Santa Anita Race I rack in 19.M. I enjoyed 
reading The Beast of Santa Anita (Feb. 19). 

Some newcomers may not like the corro- 
sive truth about l.ucky Baldwin, but it 
checks with what we oldiimers know about 
him. 

Bono Ainsworth Hawkins 
Pacific Palisades. Calif. 

Sirs: 

Thousands of G.I.s, including this one. 
slept in the whitewashed stables during 
World War 11. I think we had the most 
beautiful training camp of all. And if other 
veterans who were there read Dolly Con- 
nelly's article it will surely make them re- 
live those happy moments when they were 
off duty and could enjoy the beautiful sur- 
roundings. I think I c'cn saw Lucky Bald- 
win's ghost one night. 

Tom Kendai i. 

Walnut Creek, Calif. 

AT SEA 

Sirs: 

The design of Architects Webb and 
Mitchell is exactly the thing I have been 
seeking {The Peifeer House on the Hater. 
Feb. 12). But you have left me still at sea. 
Arc the plans and specifications available? If 
so. how may one get them? 

Wii I lAM B. Mahoney 

Brooklyn 

• For plans and information write Peter 
W. Webb. 6 Main Street, Ridgefield, 
Conn. — RD. 

FIT TO HELP OLD LADIES 
Sirs: 

1 am sick and tired of you sports maga- 
zines saying that American youth is unlit. In 


a recent issue you stated that a cub scout- 
master was surprised to fmd that his ch'.uges 
were not used to strenuous exercise (Scori - 
CARD, Feb. 5). Either his charges are weak or 
the average American youth is extremely 
-Strong, This bunch of kids. I believe, arc not 
typical of American youth. Most children 
play sports regularly and hard. 1 myself play 
no le.ss than 10 hours of basketball a week. 
Such oigaui/alions as PAL and little base- 
ball and football leagues arc flourishing, as 
arc school sports. 

You and President Kennedy have confused 
the minority with the majority to make 
.American youth look sick. We aren't! 

Chari. rs McCoi-LLM 

Niagara Falls, N.Y. 

Sirs: 

We at American Machine & Foundry 
Company were particularly interested in 
The Triumph of the St/iiare Knot (Feb. 19) 
smcc we were directly associated with the 
youth and litncss activity of the Greater 
New York Boy Scout councils' recent expo- 
sition at the New York Coliseum. 

One of the elements of AMF's contribut- 
ing effort in this connection was a wall chart 
carrying out in words and pictures the West 
Point fitness program for Explorers. With 
cadets as models for the exercises, the chart 
depicts 25 different steps by which Explorers 
(in the 14-18 age group)can improve their 
own fitness. We would be happy to provide 
your readers with copies. 

Wiii.iAM N. McDonald 

New York City 
Sirs: 

I have been a scout since I was 8 years old 
and can attest to many wonderful experi- 
ences in growing "physically strong, men- 
tally' awake and morally straight." Thank 
you for the wonderful article. 

Joel Lamkin 

Waco, Texas 
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you get lots more from BM 


IlKJlt* IkxK fljiVOr IliOlt' UlStC I('g (li,. rirli-IIavor leaf among 

in iho bloiui in tllO Sinokt' tlirou^ll lllt' fiUoi’ choice tobaccos that makes every puff lieanicr 

— /orfiill pJeasuie.L&.M has more of this longer- 
aged, extra-cured leaf than even some unlil- 
tered cigarettes. And with L& M's modern filter 
~the Miracle Tip — only pure white touches 
your lips. L&M, in pack or box— tAe jiller 
cigarette for people who really like to smoke. 






rent an extra car from 


Both sides will cheer the decision when you rent a new Chevrolet 
or other fine car from Hertz. Just one quick call and you’re a 
two-car family for an hour, a day, a week or a weekend (Hertz 
has special low weekend rates in most cities). And the low Hertz 
rates include everything— insurance, gas (even if you buy it on 
the road)! With Hertz, any family can cover all the bases! 


let HERTZ put you in the driver’s seat! 


HERTZ 


You may use your HERTZ AUTO-matic Charge Card. AirTravei. Rail Travel or other accredited charge card. 



